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PAY AS YOU GO. 


BY MRS. N. M‘CONAUGHY. 


ay 

“Tr looks dark, indeed, mother,” said Mili- 
eent, as she drew the fine thread wearily 
through the delicate cambric she was stitching. 

’ «But we will hope for the best. I think Mrs. 
Ames will pay me something to-night, which 
will help us struggle on for another month. If 
‘we can only keep together, dear mother, we 
will be content. I know it would break your 
‘heart, and mine, too, if we were forced to sepa- 
rate;” and a great tear-drop gathered in her 
eye as she turned tenderly toward the feeble 
mother, who sat by the broken hearth, wrap- 
ped in a scanty shawl, which was the best their 
poverty could afford. Milly wiped the tear- 
drop hastily away. It must not mar the dainty 
infant’s robe she was hem-stitching. Tears 
are a luxury denied the poor who must toil on 
with breaking hearts for a daily crust. 

The robe was folded away at last, and with 
an anxious heart she wended her way toward 
the broad, brown-stone door-steps, which in the 
last four weeks had become so familiar to her. 
The sum honestly due her would brighten their 

_ cheerless home like a fairy’s lamp. Surely the 4 
rich woman, with such resources at her com- 
mand, would not refuse her the small pittance. 
“She could not,” Milly said, “if she knew how 
greatly they needed it.” Yet it seemed hard to 
work so wearily for the money, and then beg 
for it, too. ‘Still she must intrude the matter 
upon her attention, unwelcome as it might be. 
The servant was sent to receive the work, and 
poor Milly’s heart sunk at the cheerless pros- 
pect, That dreary home, and her poor suffer- 
ing mother rose before her, and made her spirit 
strong for the effort 

“Will you please ask Mrs. Ames if she can 
pay what is due me this evening, Janet? In- 
deed, indeed, we need it sadly.” 

Janet had a kind heart, and the distress 
which rung out in that earnest tone, and which 





shadowed that sweet young face, touched her 
heart quickly. She went at once on the errand. 

Mrs. Ames sat in state in her best parlor en- 
tertaining a gentleman. Janet whispered her 
errand; and the stately madam put her head to 
one side, and remarked with great dignity, 

“Tell that girl I can’t be bothered with pay- 
ing small bills. I will pay her every three 
months after this.” 

How easily the words were spoken, and with 
what unconcern she took up the broken thread 
of the discourse. But, oh! these words were 
like a death-knell on the ear of the poor girl to 
whom they were sent. 

Driven almost to despair, she walked hastily 
on through the guslit streets, dreading, yet 
longing, to reach her poor home, and pour 
out all her sorrow and disappointment in that 
faithful bosom, which had ever been her rest- 
ing-place in such times of wretchedness. 

God. help thee, poor girl! Temptations crowd 
around thee on every side. Thy going out and 
thy coming in is watched by the eye of friends, 
though they wear the garb of those whom the 
world delighteth to honor. A mother’s prayers 
are a strong wall of defence about her; and she 
comes back with the burden of grief alone, and 
not of sin, upon her soul. 

Who can tell the bitter heartaches, and the 
days of misery which followed? The landlord 
would trust them no longer for the rent; so 
they were turned adrift, and the few articles 
they possessed sold to pay for the arrears. 
There was no help for it. The poor, gentle 
mother must go to the alms-house to eat the 
bread of charity ; and her almost broken-hearted 
daughter must seek for a place at service, and 
al! for the dishonesty of this purse-proud woman. 
Had she never read in that profusely gilded Bible 
placed so ostentatiously on her parlor table, 

‘‘Thou shalt not oppress a hired servant that 
is poor and needy. At his day thou shalt give 
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him his hire; neither shall the sun go down 
upon it, for he is poor, and setteth his heart 
upon it; lest he cry against thee unto the Lord, 
and it be sin unto thee?” 

There were three things which Philip Henry 
said he never wished to have against him.’ “The 
Word of God, his own conscience, and. the 
prayers of the poor.” Oh! it will be a fearful 
day for us if, at the last, we: find that such 
prayers have gone up to God against us. ‘“In- 
asmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it not unto me.” 


II. 


Ir was a busy day in Mrs. Barnes’ small 
kitchen, for Bridget had come with the morn- 
ing sun to do up the two weeks’ washing. Mrs. 
Barnes was a young housekeeper of but limited 
means; so she kept no servant, but employed 
Bridget on certain days to do the heaviest 
d g. 

The work was over by the middle of the 
afternoon, and Mrs. Barnes mentioned, with 
some regret, that she had forgotten to ask her 
husband for the money when he was at home. 
Bridget might just ‘step around in the morning, 
and she would hand it to her. 

There was no light nor fire in poor Bridget’s 
home that night; and her little ones went sup- 
perless and sobbing to their beds, all for that 
little act of thovghtlessness in the really kind- 
hearted young housekeeper. If she could have 
looked into that cheerless home, and have list- 





ened to the poor children begging for a morse} 
of bread for their supper, I am sure she would 
never have been guilty of the great sin again. 

Mary Reynolds was another poor washer- 
woman, with six small children to support. 
Two ladies, who owed her for three weeks’ 
washing, went into the country without paying 
her; and, as a consequence, she was forced to 
beg, or see her children starve before her eyes, 
Those ladies would have held up their hands 
in horror at the charge of dishonesty. They 
had no intention of defrauding her; but they 
thought so little a matter might just as well lie 
over uatil their return. ° 

So another poor woman was turned out of 
her home, with two little ones, for no reason 
but that a fashionable lady failed to pay her 
eight dollars due her for sewing, which she 
“promised to send as soon as she could make 
change.” That delay was a fatal one to her—, 
poor mother! 

These are all veritable sun-pictures. Those 
who sat for the portraits are living, breathing 
women, with breaking, burdened hearts. 

Oh! are there any such pictures, of which 
you are the photographer? The day will come 
when they will rise up in fearful array against 
you. 

“Behold the hire of the laborers, whose hands 
reaped down your fields, which is of you kept 
back by fraud, crieth; and the cries of them 
which have reaped are entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth.” 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. 


BY ADA M. HENNICOTT. 


Og! the many million sails 
That whiten the throbbing sea; 

That sleep in its calms, and gleam in its gales, 

Are crowded close in their narrow pales, 
With the hurrying Homeward Bound. 

How they count, as the night-shades fall, 
The twilights, ere they shall be 

Tasting those pleasures that never pall; 

And sweet are the voices that seem to call, 
All night, to the Homeward Bound. 


Homeward, through storm and sun, 
Speeding their pathless way ; 
Pausing not when the day is done: 
Seeking no rest till the goal is won 
That welcomes the Homeward Bound. 
Drawn each to his own heart’s place, 
By the spell of its potent sway, 
To the whispered word and fond enbroce, 
To the happy smile of each loving face, 
Hasten the Homeward Bound. 
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But the many sails that sweep 
Far out on life’s throbbing sea; 
That float on the waves of its darksome deep, 
Where the winds swell high, and the cold rains weep~ 
Can they all be Homeward Bound? 
Can we feel, as the twilight veil 
Falls soft, that we soon shall be 
Where the noontide splendors never fail ; 
Where the lowered pennon and folded sail 
Speak rest to the Homeyard Bound? 


Ah, we see the lightning’s gleam, 
And hear the thunder’s roar; 
But there comes to us no pleasant dream 
Of our distant home, no cheering beam 
Flashed down from the other shore; 
For sin-clouds, chill and drear, 
Have dropped the haven before; 
We but list the dash of the breakers near; 
We see but the gray-robed twilight here, 
Of Heaven's great dawn—no more. 
‘ 





MR. CLIVERF 


ORD’S STRATEGY. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Tusxe is a sort of fascination in a house with 
swing, or a side building, or anything that 
promises unexpected little nooks and passage- 
ways, and an inside generally, whose geography 
is not written on the face of it. 

Matthew Cliverford, Esq.—the esquire was 
put on, not because he was justice of the peace, 
or even a member of the law, but solely because 
he didn’t do anything in the way of business, 
but “just rolled his money over and over,’’ ac- 
cording to the version of unlettered neighbors, 
with an admiration for wealth—owned a house 
most agreeably situated, that was peculiarly 
attractive in this respect. 

A pretty veranda ran along the side building, 
and ene deep window opened upon it. A beau- 
tifully-graveled walk, as neat as constant roll- 
ing could make it, led from the gate to the 
carriage-house, where every one knew there 
was as comfortable a ‘‘turn-out,” and as fine a 
pair of horses, as could be found in the place. 
Beautiful shrubs and evergreens decorated the 
grounds; and the house had partly a view of 
the town, from which it was a little removed, 
and partly a view of the river, that gleamed and 
sparkled in the September sunshine like a bar 
of silver studded with gems. 

Yes, it was a very comfortable-looking place— 
and, more than that, it was picturesque and at- 
tractive, with an air of opulence about it that 
seemed to say there was no lack of funds to 
keep it up. Every one said that Matthew Cli- 
verford ought to be a happy man; the humble 
neighbors above quoted, declaring that he had 
only to put his food into his mouth, when it was 
brought to him, which seemed to imply that 
this was all he knew about the matter; and his 
knowledge, in truth, extended but little farther. 

Nevertheless, the owner of the nice house just 
described was an unsatisfied, and rather an un- 
happy man. 

Some great person, but not of an amiable 
turn of mind, one would imagine, used invari- 
ably to ask, when told of any trouble or diffi- 
culty, no matter of what description, ‘Who is 
she?” ungallantly implying that a woman must 
necessarily be at the bottom of everything that 
80s wrong. In this case, however, the ques- 
Hon would have ween correct; and the par- 
Neular “she,” who interfered with Matthew 





; Cliverford’s happiness, stood looking out, on 


that September afternoon, from the broad win- 
dow that opened on the veranda. 

She was not a young woman—scarcely attrac- 
tive, in appearance, save to a close observer; a 
medium-sized, fair-haired woman, with a look 
of quiet strength in the curves of her well- 
shaped mouth, and an expression of impene- 
trable reserve in the whole face, whose marble 
paleness was rarely relieved by a tinge of color. 
It was, at first sight, a cold, almost an uninte- 
resting face; but when she smiled one of those 
rare, not easily-provoked smiles of hers, daz- 
zling teeth flashed out like a gleam of light; 
and the eyes, usually cast down, or fixed, appa- 
rently, upon vacancy, fairly astonished one with 
their expression. 

When she moved, grace was in every move- 
ment; and yet many would have called Mrs. 
Derling, as she stood there in her gray dress of 
thin, summer fabric, unrelieved by even a bow 
of bright ribbon, and that expression of indif- 
ference on her face, a very commonplace-look- 
ing woman. 

For this woman was not Matthew Cliverford’s 
wife, she was only his housekeeper. 

Suddenly, a flush passed over the pale fea- 
tures; a look of interest came into the face; and, 
astonished beyond measure at what she saw, 
Mrs. Derling uttered the time-worn ejaculation, 
‘‘Well, I declare!” and drew behind the shade 
of the curtains. 

Presently her lip curled, and, smiling scorn- 
fully at her own thoughts, she walked resolutely 
to the other end of the long room, where three 
children sat at a window that looked out upon 
the garden. Her face softened wonderfully as 
she approached them; and the two pretty, dark- 
eyed girls of fifteen and thirteen, looked up 
lovingly with animated questions about their 
embroidery; while the boy, engaged upon a 
drawing that was wonderfully well done, slyly 
seized her hand and held her prisoner. 

All this spoke well for Mrs. Derling, for the 
children were not related to her by any tie of 
blood; and one would scarcely have expected it 
in a woman with such a face. 

What the watcher at the window saw was 
this: two figures passing along the street—a 
man anda woman. The man was by s means 
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remarkable-looking, nor was he, in any way,a; Even Matthew's only sister, a plump, lis 
remarkable man; and it was only those who} lady, with bright, black eyes, and the most 
enjoyed Matthew Cliverford's intimate friend-} engaging good-nature, had gone down on her 
ship or affection, who saw anything in parti-} knees, both figuratively and: literally to Mrs, 
cular to admire in him. He had fine, dark eyes, 3} Derling; and begged and prayed her to marry 
and a gentlemanly bearing; but the thin hair; her brother. She had Matthew and those 
was streaked with gray, and he did not look as $ three children on her mind, she said, to such 
though his companionship would be particularly { a degree that she scarcely slept at all; and she 
desirable to the gay girl beside him. fully expected that some designing girl, whom 
Her very pink cheeks, and very bright eyes, } they would all be ashamed of, would yet lead 
and very blue ribbons, and very frequent laugh- } her brother to make a fool of himself—< so do, 
ter, were all of the superlative order; and she 3 there’s a darling, good creature! take pity on 
was talking now at the rate of two volumes an } him and marry him.” 
hour—for Fanny Merrick wanted to marry Mr.}; To all this, Mrs. Derling replied, “Non- 
Cliverford’s house and horses, and was in the 3 sense!” with a half smile at the ludicrousness 
full tide of anticipated success. of the appeal; and assured the lady that Mr. 
To be sure, she thought the man, himself, dull } Cliverford was fully able to take care of him- 
and poky—a perfect old fogy. But what of that? } self, adding, with a slight shade of haughtiness 
Perhaps he wouldn’t live long, and then her 3 in voice and manner, that she did not feel in 
vondition would be enviable indeed. They were } any way responsible for him, and that such a 
dreadfully crowded at home, eight of them in ; care could not come legitimately under the head 
one little mite of a house that stood in the very ; of housekeeper’s duties. 
midst of the dusty town; and Mr. Cliverford’s} ‘If I really loved your brother,” she con- 
grounds looked most invitingly cool and re-; tinued one day, with quite a flush on her pale 
freshing. cheek, ‘‘I would sooner cut off my right hand 
So Miss Fanny rattled on, and Mr. Cliverford } than marry him, and be pointed at as the de- 
listened, or rather, thought absently of a quiet } signing housekeeper who had captivated the 
woman at home, who was, without exception, } rich widower.” 
the most imperturbable woman he had ever} That was the trouble with Clara Derling. 
encountered. Had she really a human heart? Pride, and all the more of it because she 
in a human body? Or was she a mermaid, or } was poor, was her ruling passion, and almost 
an Undine, or some queer, uncanny thing, that ; blinded her to everything else. 
had come to bewitch and bewilder him? In vain little Mrs. Tesselton assured her, very 
For, strange to say, the usual order of things ; much after the fashion of soothing a fractious 
was entirely reversed with Matthew Cliverford 3 child, that no one should point at her, and they 
and his housekeeper; and instead of trying to } wouldn’t say she was a designing housekeeper; 
attract him in the slightest degree, Mrs. Derl- } for wouldn’t every one see how delighted his 
ing had usually favored him with her coldest } own family were with the match? And wasn't 
looks and most laconic answers, which seemed } that enough, for goodness gracious’ sake? And 
to have had the effect of rousing the very love} didn’t the children already love her like s 
she treated so slightingly. mother? And wasn’t she ready to receive her 
There were no meddling relatives to watch} as a sister? And didn’t Mr. Tesselton feel ex- 
over the interests of ‘the dear children,” and } actly like a brother-in-law? And hadn’t they 
warn Mr. Cliverford, with disinterested affec- 3 all talked it over fifty times, and declared thst 
tion, against that designing woman.” The re- 3 nothing could possibly be nicer? And now she 
lations were few in number, and all firmly 3 was really going to be a dear, good soul, wasn't 
convinced that a marriage with Mrs. Derling 3 she, and——” 
was the very thing needed to cap the climax} ‘Excuse me a moment,” said Mrs. Derling, 
of Matthew’s prosperity, and that of his chil-3 calmly; and, leaving the room, she despatched 
dren. In fact, the world demanded it of him; $a servant to Mrs. Tesselton with a tray of re 
“Barkis” was. more than ‘‘willin’;” but that} freshments, and a message to the effect that 
perverse woman, probably just’ because every- {she was suffering from nervous headache, and 
thing was so smooth before her, coolly refused 3 had retired to her room. 
to accommodate « disappointed public. She “«T declare,” half whimpered the little woman, 
did not engage, she said, to be Mr. Cliverford’s $ as she consoled herself with the delicacies thet 
wife, but his housekeeper; and that post she} Mrs. Derling got up as no one else could, “it 
was willing to fill as long as he desired it, looks just as though she were trying to stop ™Y 
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goth! Why can’t she just marry Matthew, 
be done with it?” 

Bedone with what? Mrs. Derling might have 

imaired, for she certainly had not been doing 


Mrs. Tesselton went home, and assured her; 


husband that her brother’s housekeeper was 
the most provoking woman she ever saw, who 
would not listen to reason at all—* reason,” in 
this cate, meant Mrs. Tesselton—and yet, some- 
how, she fascinated her so that she couldn’t, 
for the life of her, feel angry with her for ten 
minutes at a time. 

And this was just the effect that Mrs. Derling 
produced on every one. 

“Any chance for white kids?” inquired Mr. 
Tesselton, facetiously. 

“Not a particle,” replied his wife, in a very 
despondent mood. <I don’t see what Matthew 
itto do!” 

“Just what he did before, I suppose,”’ said Mr. 
‘Tesselton, coolly; “tor, rather, he may find that 
ther@is another woman or two in the world.” 

“How often have I told you, Charles!” ex- 
dsimed his wife, with the nearest approach to a 
frown that her good-natured face could assume, 
“that Mrs. Derling is the very woman for Mat- 
thew? The only one, perhaps, in five thousand, 
that would just suit him, and suit all of us?” 

“But if she won’t have Matthew, and the rest 
of you, where is the use of talking?” persisted 
the gentleman. ‘Why not.let things stay as 


they are? They are well enough, for all J see.” 3 


“Because things can’t stay as they are,” was 
the reply. “Matthew will be snapped up by 
some needy girl before we know anything about 
it There is that artful Fanny Merrick rolling 
her great eyes at him now—a pretty sister-in- 
law she would be!” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mr. Tesselton, 
stupidly; ‘it does not seem to me that your 
brother is in such imminent danger. If I were 
& young girl, I do not think J should be at all 
inclined to carry Matthew Cliverford off, and 
Marry him by force.” 

Mrs. Tesselton took refuge in dignified silence; 
atwhich Mr. Tesselton did not seem to be at all 
displeased, but enjoyed his evening paper with 
as calm a conscience as though he had been the 
most satisfactory husband in the world. 

Mrs. Derling sat with the children, and re- 
Otived their caresses in rather an absent man- 


ner, pondering over what she had seen. But 


Why should she care if Mr. Cliverford chose to 





Then she gazed around the pretty room, and 
smiled, as she thought of the change she had 
effected in that very room; and the power that 
was hers to wield as she willed in that house- 
hold. * 

It was certainly a very pretty room, having 
every advantage of size and situation to begin 
with; and well she remembered how, five years 
ago, when she was yet new to her position, Mr. 
Cliverford had said to her suddenly one evening, 

‘Mrs. Derling, you look as though you could 
give a room an inhabited look—a look as though 
the occupants were people of culture and re- 
finement, and capable of appreciating the poetry 
of life; will you take this room in hand? I do 
not know what it wants exactly—but it strikes 
me that it is not so cheerful as it might be.” 

Mrs. Derling knew that it wanted everything; 
for the late Mrs. Cliverford had understood none 
of the delicate little details of furnishing. She 
could appreciate tables, and chairs, and sofas, 
for they had practical uses; but the pretty little 
knick-nacks that a womanly woman delights 
in—the picture, or engraving, in the right spot; 
the carelessly-graceful folds of warm-hued dra- 
peries; the poetry of a moss-carpet, with here 
and there a flower, as if accidentally dropped 
through it: these things were quite out of her 
range of thought. ; 

‘Tt will cost money,” said Mrs. Derling, com- 
posedly, after a moment’s reflection. ‘Do you 
object to spending it?” 

A faint flush rose to Mr. Cliverford’s brow. 
“TI never imagined,” said he, quietly, ‘‘that 
things of this sort grew on trees. I give you 
carte blanche for the expense, if you will accept 
it; and only ask, in return, that you will carry 


‘out your own ideas of a home-room—lI am sure 


that I shall like it.” 

This was saying much on so short an ac- 
quaintance; and perhaps Mrs. Derling appre- 
ciated it. At any rate, she entered upon her 
task with a sort of girlish glee—for she had 
never before been called upon to furnish a room 
according to ‘her own ideas,” with “carte 
blanche as to the expense.” 

The drab-colored moreen curtains, with their 
stiff folds, were speedily torn down; the odious 
black hair-cloth sofa and chairs removed out of 
sight; the carpet, with its gigantic bouquets 
and scrolls, rolled away; and the doleful en- 
gravings, “Washington's Tomb,” ‘Inside of a 
Lunatic Asylum,” and “Queen Elizabeth Sign- 


g ing the Death-Warrant of Mary, Queen of 


do what the world would call ‘making a fool of { Scots,” ignomimiously consigned to the garret. 


himself?” Had she not told Mrs. Tesselton that 


she did not feel in any way responsible for him? 
Vou. L.—6 


Mr. Cliverford was driven to his study for a 
week, with strict orders not to look, under 
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threat of being dealt with as severely as was 
Peeping Tom of Coventry; which order he 
obeyed to the letter, as both doors were kept 
carefully locked, 

When the last touch had been given, he was 
conducted to the enchanted apartment, by a 
group of delighted children, who were very 
much disappointed at his quiet way of taking 
it. 

‘«Fader!” said the boy of three, stamping his 

foot impatiently, ‘‘why don’t you ‘ Oh?’” 
' But. Mr. Cliverford was spell-bound by the 
transformation, and the genial air of warmth 
and light that diffused itself through the hitherto 
cheerless room. 

It was the last of October; and soft, crimison 

curtains fell gracefully away on either side of 
the window, while folds of heavy lace hung 
‘underneath; a carpet of sea-weed and mosses, 
with small clusters of crimson berries gleaming 
through it; lounges and half sofas, of various 
patterns, covered with soft, crimson stuff like 
the curtains; chairs of all shapes and sizes, 
seemingly no two alike; a writing-table; a read- 
ing-table; a little sewing-stand ; foot-cushions; 
exquisite brackets, fashioned by Mrs. Derling’s 
own hands from acorns, and shells, and segar- 
boxes; two or three warm-hued pictures, and 
some of the best engravings; over all this, the 
inspiring glow of a soft coal-fire; and it is no 
wonder that Matthew Cliverford stood in silent 
astonishment. 

‘‘Has it a home-look, Mr, Cliverford?” asked 
the housekeeper, demurely. 

“Tt is a fairy scene!” he exclaimed, onthn- 
siastically. 

Mrs. Derling laughed. ‘You will find it 
rather more substantial, I hope,” said she; but 
she looked pleased, and sat down by the sew- 
ing-stand with a modest sense of possessing a 
gift that does not fall to the lot of every one. 

“T am so glad you came here, Mrs. Derling,” 
said Alice, the elder girl. ‘“Isn’t it a great deal 
nicer, papa, since Mrs. Derling came‘ to stay 
with us?” 

««<«Nicer,’ in the most literal sense,” laughed 
her father; ‘‘for she found us all at sixes and 
sevens, and put us to rights as if by magic.” 

And he glanced admiringiy at the calm face 
of his new housekeeper, ‘ 

But Mrs. Derling had made a@ vow, before 
entering on her mission, that she would not be 
made love to and married by any wifeless man 
to whose helplessness she might be called upon 
to minister—one who would marry her because 
she was a good housekeeper. 


five years in Matthew Cliverford’s house with. 
out becoming legal mistress of it. 

On the evening that Mrs. Derling thought she 
saw a great deal, she said quietly to the master 
of the house, when the two were alone in “the 
home-room.” 

“T hope you enjoyed your walk? I saw you 
pass the house with Miss Merrick, I think,” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Cliverford, «I did enjoy 
my walk,” (as great a fib as ever any woman 
told under like circumstances, ) “and I wae with 
Miss Merrick. Do you not think she is a very 
nice girl?” 

“I must know first what you mean by 
‘nice,’” was the cool reply. ‘I suppose she 
is clean.” 

“TI mean it in the English sense,” said he, 
‘‘which tyaplies, I believe, something very 
agreeable.” 

“You think Miss Fanny Merrick, ‘very 
agreeable,’ then?” asked Mrs. Derling, with 
rather a comical smile on her face. 

The gentleman was fairly cornered, but he 
did the best he could. 

“For an afternoon walk, yes.” Her loud 
talking and laughing in the street had driven 
him almost wild. ‘I have scarcely tried her 
in any other capacity. She is certainly very 
pretty, and there is a great charm in the fresh- 
ness of youth,” 

“There is,” replied his companion, somewhat 
sadly, ‘especially to those who have lost it 
themselves.” Then, suddenly recollecting her- 
self, she exclaimed, “I beg——” and then 
stopped abruptly, more embarrassed than Mr. 
Cliverford had ever seen her. 

The pretty blush became her vastly; and 
looking at the face before him, with a soul in 
it, the mere “freshness of youth” dwindled 
away into utier msignificance. 

“I know just what you were going to say,” 
said he, pleasantly. ‘You were going to beg 
my pardon for having inadvertently reminded 
me of my misfortune in being minis ‘the fresh- 
ness of youth;’ but you did not accomplish it 
for fear it would make matters worse. I am 
forty,” he continued, ‘but I am not ashamed 
of my age; our greatest blessing, sometimes, 
come to us when we have passed our meridian.” 

Mrs. Derling worked nervously, for a few 
moments, on the bit of crochet-work in her 
hands, and then retreated up stairs; while Mr. 
Cliverford fell into a reverie, in which his 
housekeeper was the most prominent figure. 
He thought her over from the very begil- 
ning; how, after his wife’s death, a Miss Sig- 





This was how it happened that she had been 
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ver his household with the demeanor of a mute 
ata funeral; and a rusty, black dress, that had 
sich an effect: upon his nerves, that he felt like 
tearing it off and trampling it under foot. She 
spoke in whispers, and reminded the children, 
in his hearing, of “‘poor papa,” until the little 
things got to gliding about, too, and.speaking 
in whispers; and he could stand it no longer. 

So he told Miss Siggles that the care of the 
family was too much of a tax upon her; and 
put an advertisement in the paper for a house- 
keeper. And Miss Siggles wept, and said, 
meekly, ‘‘Well, cousin Matthew, you know 
best;” and cousin Matthew placed a hundred 
dollar bill in her hand, and would willingly 
have given a thousand to get fid of her. 

Mrs. Derling answered his advertisement by 
letter; and he had an interview with her at the 
newspapet-office, and felt at once that she was 
a prize not to be met with every day. 

Clara Derling had not had a very happy time 
of it in the world up to that period; but she felt 
that there was a great happiness waiting for 
her somewhere, if she could only be led to find 
it. It is this thought which often keeps people 
up through so many adverse, exasperating years 
ofstruggle and disappointment. 

Probably, if Clara Derling had been able to 
choose her road, she would not have sought her 
happiness in so humble a path as that of house- 
keeper; at present, however, she was not in 
quest of a chimera, but of that homely need 
called daily bread. An unfortunate marriage 
had left her fortunes rather worse than it found 
them; and this experience had been such an 
exceedingly great disappointment, that she 
scarcely looked for anything pleasant more. 

Mr. Cliverford was a gentlemanly-looking 
man, apparently easy to get along with—and 
for this much she was grateful; but she saw 
nothing more in him. Mrs. Derling, however, 
had a marvelous way of fascinating without the 
slightest attempt; and in spite of her unbecom- 
ingly plain dress, and practical manner, Mai- 
thew Cliverford soun discovered in her a hidden 
power of lighting up, that made her, for the mo- 
ment, perfectly beautiful. 
ters in a very business-like and clear-headed 
ae’ and evidently had ‘no nonsense about 

er.” ; 

She took everything quietly from the begin- 
ning; and made herself, and every one around 
her, comfortable, without the slightest trouble 
F confusion. Those quiet, shy-looking chil- 
dren, with their black dresses and subdued de- 
meanor, touched a spring in her heart that she 
had not known existed there; and after a few 
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loving words, and caressing touches of her soft 
hand, they fell to calling her ‘‘Minnie,” as a 
pet substitute for “‘mother;” and it thrilled her 
-with a pleasant sensation to hear it. She took 
them at once under her charge,and taught the 
girls all manner of little, womanly employ- 
ments, and cultivated the boy’s taste for draw- 
ing; encouraging their happy laughter, and 
ceaseless prattle, until the children were per- 
fectly transformed, and looked upon her as 
more of a mother than their own mother had 
ever been to them. 

Matthew Cliverford saw all this, and much 
more. He had a good opportunity of studying 
the woman who sat, with such quiet grace, at 
the head of his table, and was a mothereto his 
children in everything but the name. She had 
not been six nionths in the family before she 
received an urgent invitation to become Mrs. 
Cliverford. 

Mrs. Derling was somewhat surprised, a little 
annoyed, but not at all excited; it was not, 
however, what she wanted, and she calmly de- 
clined the proffered honor. Matthew Cliver- 
ford was not at all the hero who had been 
flashing through her day-dreams these many 
years. When his touch came, it would awaken 
her: if it came not, she would sleep on; for she 
had one of those royal hearts that will wait, 
perhaps, a lifetime for a royal banquet, rather 
than sit down betimes to a meaner feast. 

She refused to become Matthew Cliverford’s 
wife; and he blessed his good fortune that she 
was even his housekeeper—for her very pre- 
sence had brought sunshine to the place. So 
he waited and watched her; and at the slightest 
relaxifig of her impenetrable reserve, he gave 
her the opportunity of reconsidering her very 
explicit negative. 

But Mrs. Derling would not see these .oppor- 
tunities; natural self-respect kept Mr. Cliver- 
ford from literally placing himself at her feet 
once a year on an average; but he did it in 
looks and signs, which were calmly interpreted 
in such a very practical and provoking way, that 
he felt drawn and repelled at the same time. 

Such an instance as this, for example. 

It was October again; and Mrs. Derling sat 
by the broad window, one rainy afternoon, net- 
ting a purse, while the rain beat against the 
panes, and the large lumps of bituminoug.coal 
blazed in the low grate, ‘making a soft, summer 
atmosphere in the room. The poor, faded leaves 
without were blown hither and thither along 
the paths, looking almost like animate creatures 
that wanted to get in, and be warmed and taken 
care of. 
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Mr. Cliverford came in chilly from an, in-; the drive, her sisters pronounced her perfectly 
spection of his grounds, He was a delicately- $ unbearable. 
organized man, and peculiarly susceptible to; She had been ready a full half-hour before 
the influences. of the atmosphere, or discom- § an enthusiastic little sister screamed out from 
forting and uncongenial surroundings. the bottom of the stairs, “Here he is, Fanny!” 

“T am chilled to the heart,” said he, as he{and had her ears soundly boxed in conse- 
settled himself in a luxurious chair by the fire; } quence; but she thought proper to keep him 
“the sight of that wretched-looking garden, 3 waiting nearly that length of time in order 
with its dead leaves and naked branches, gives} that the neighbors might fully realize her im- 
me the horrors. I want a new atmosphere.” portance, ; 

Mrs. Derling suggested. a journey to the; Finally, looking very red in the face, and 
tropics. with one glove burst out in the endeavor to get 

The gentleman looked angry, disappointed, } it on a hand half a size too large for it, and 
and uncomfortable, all in one glance; which the other carelessly thrust in her pocket, Miss 
Mrs. Derling did not see, as her eyes were on} Fanny appeared with a very conscious air, and 
her netting. effected an awkward entrance into the carriage, 

“I need the tropics,” he replied, in a tone Mr. Cliverford noted this, and compared 
she did not understand; ‘‘but, not Cuba, nor {it with Mrs, Derling’s inimitable manner of 
Madeira, nor yet the island of the Moon, I} stepping lightly in, as though she had been 
cannot seem to get warm—my heart is cold.” $ accustomed to carriages all her life; he also 

The next day Mrs. Derling kindly took into $ remembered. as he glanced at Miss Fanny’s 
consideration the subject of Mr. Cliverford’s 3 hands, that Mrs. Derling was always faultlessly 
winter flannels; for, poor man! there was no;shod and gloved. _ 
one to look after his comfort, and he complained Miss Fanny Merrick was one of those per- 
of being cold; men were such geese at taking $ sons who evidently think that they have been 
care of themselves! and two additional blankets $ sent into the world to talk; and she now en- 
were placed in his room. deavored to fulfill her mission by rattling away 

‘How exasperating,” soliloquized the grate-{ on every possible subject, in which the pro- 
ful recipient of these bounties, “that her$noun “I” figured with rather an unpleasant 
thoughts should all run to flannel! She cer- $ frequency. If Mr. Cliverford directed her atten- 
tainly is the most trying woman I ever encoun- $ tion to any point of interest, she had so much 
tered.” to say about it, that she quite overwhelmed 

It was hard that, when he had been talking ; him; and little did she imagine that her com- 
sentiment, he should have his mouth stopped 3 panion was all the while thinking of the old 
with such dreadfully plain prose. All his after } proverb that ‘‘silence is golden.” 
attempts met with the same fate; Mrs. Derling} Miss Fanny enjoyed herself immensely; she 
seemed to have resolved to grow gray and $ passed several acquaintances, some on foot, to 
wrinkled as Mr. Cliverford’s housekeeper, while 3 whom she bowed most condescendingly; and 
clamorous relatives were actually indignant that } one old beau, whose reproachful look delighted 
she did not see the expediency of becoming his $ her inmost soul. 
wife. It was well known, too, that several of$ Matthew Cliverford felt relieved when the 
the best men in the place had offered Mrs. Derl- 3 drive came to an end, and even asked himself 
ing their hands and hearts respectively. if he were not acting rather foolishly. 

There was great excitement in the Merrick Soon after this, Mrs. Derling prepared a sur- 
family when Mr. Cliverford’s horses stood be-} prise for him that gave him gnything but plea- 
fore the little house in the dusty street, where} sure. She actually invited Miss Fanny Merrick 
a family of eight struggled to live on what: to tea; and appeared, herself, in a beautifully- 
would scarcely support one of four in the same $ fitting dress of rich black silk, with spotless 
style. This is always an unpleasant way of? linen cuffs and collar, and her abundant, fair 
getting along; and the Merricks found it parti-{ hair twisted in rich coils at the back of her 
cularly so.: head; while the guest seemed arrayed in all 

Mrs. Merrick was quite ready to welcome Mr. § the colors of the rainbow, and had queer, un- 
Cliverford as a son-in-law, and the Miss Mer- } expected little bows and danglers dispersed all 
ritks as a brother; while Fanny had decided 3 over her. Her hair, and half a bushel or 80 of 
the question, in her own mind, long ago. She $ horse-hair, was arranged in an unwieldy ¢x 
ever began to take airs in the family on account $ crescence, that might have passed for a hump, 
of her anticipated elevation; and on the day of } only it was in the wrong place. 
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The drawing-room, so rarely used since Mrs. 
@liverford’s death, was thrown open; and there 
Miss Fanny felt as stiff and awkward as pos- 
sible, and ‘“‘acted as such, and behaved accord- 
ingly.” She appeared to greater disadvantage 
beside the easy, well-bred housekeeper, than 
Mr. Cliverford had ever seen her. 

He was surprised, too, that he had not no- 
ticed her inelegant expressions: she “knowed,” 
and “she disremembered;” and he felt quite 
sure that nothing of this kind was lost on Mrs. 
Derling. In short, he was very much ashamed 
of Miss Fanny Merrick; and, to cover his em- 
barrassment, he paid her more attention than 
ever, until her silly little head fairly swam with 
the prospect of being speedily invited to pre- 
side over that very comfortable home. She 
had a nice little scheme all arranged in her 
mind for getting rid of the housekeeper, and 
sending the children to boarding-school. 

The children did not take to her at all; and 
Alice, who was old enough to be unhappy, ven- 

' tured to ask Mrs. Derling plainly, if she really 
thought Miss Fanny was to be their mamma? 

Mrs. Derling could not tell why the child’s 
question made her so uncomfortable, but she 
answered it as well as she could; and lost no 
opportunity of drawing the guest out in all her 
worst points, in order that Matthew Cliverford 
might, if possible, have his eyes opened. 

Miss Fanny, in her small way, felt an intense 
hatred for Mrs. Derling; and realized intui- 
tively that the housekeeper was not her friend. 
She almost insulted her once or twice, and 
tried her best to treat her like an upper ser- 
vant who had wandered out of her place. But 
Mrs. Derling would not be insulted; and put 
the bold girl down so quietly, but effectually, 
that she was obliged to cease her attempts. 

Mr. Cliverford apparently saw nothing of all 
this; but he lost not a word nor a look; and 
took'as much pride in Mrs. Derling’s victory as 
though she had belonged to him. 

When Matthew Cliverford returned from ac- 
companying Miss Fanny Merrick home, where 
he left that young lady in much perturbation of 
spirit that he should have neglected so favor- 
able an opportunity for proposing, he found his 
housekeeper in the home-room, looking quite 
disturbed and uncomfortable. 

She started a little when he came in, as 
though not expecting him; and then said, some- 
what abruptly, «Mr. Cliverford, I have not 
lived in this house five years without feeling 
some degree of interest in—the children. You 
will, therefore, pardon my asking if you are 
fully determined to marry? In which case, I 





have a few words to say, for which I must beg 
a hearing.” 

“T am ‘fully determined to marry,’” replied 
Mr. Cliverford, courteously; ‘and I will listen . 
with pleasure to as many words as you choose 
to favor me with.” 

“You cannot really love the person,” she 
continued, ‘whom you are going thus reck- 
lessly to give the power of tyrannizing over 
your children, and clouding your whole future 
life?” 

“I do love the person whom I am going to 
marry,” said Mr. Cliverford, without any out- 
ward discomposure; ‘‘and she is much too 
noble to tyrannize over my children, or cloud 
my future life.” 

“Do you consider,” pursued Mrs. Derling, 
“that your daughter, Alice, is just at an age 
when a young girl needs the tender care and 
supérintendence of a wise and loving woman?” 

“Just what I propose giving her,” was the 
reply. 

“Mr. Cliverford,” said his companion, with 
more emotion than her tones often betrayed, 
‘¢you are the very last man from whom I would 
have expected so painful a proof of infatuation. 
Can you deliberately tell me that Fanny Mer- 
rick is a girl whom you would select for the 
mother of your children—whom you propose to 
make your wife?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Cliverford, “I never said 
anything of the kind; and I don’t think Fanny 
Merrick’s name was mentioned.” 

Mrs. Derling immediately subsided into fri- 
gidity again. 

‘‘Now that her name és mentioned, however,” 
he continued, ‘‘what is there against her?” 
“Ask me what there is in her favor,” 

the reply, ‘“‘and I can answer you.” 

“Mrs. Derling,” said Matthew Cliverford, 
hypocritically, ‘I think a great deal of your 
opinion, as you know. Do you really consider 
that I am doing an unwise thing in marrying 
Fanny Merrick?” 

“Yes, Mr. Cliverford!” she exclaimed, rising 
suddenly and confronting him; ‘‘so very unwise 
a thing, that I would do anything in my power 
to prevent it!” 

‘“‘Very well,” replied the gentleman, suddenly 
leaving his seat, too; ‘‘then, to show that you 
are sincere, you must marry me yourself—for 
that would most effectually ‘prevent it.’” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Derling, 
haughtily. 

“I mean,” said he, almost amazed at his own 
perseverance, “that I have no intention of mar- 
rying Fanny Merrick, and never have had. My 
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“EVENING.”—THE KNELL! 








ideal of womanhood is lodged in a very different 
person. I have already served five years for 
my Rachel—must I serve the other two, also?” 

‘Mr. Cliverford,” remonstrated the lady, who 
was very much agitated, “I cannot listen to 
this!” 

“Do you consider,” pleaded the lover, ‘that 
my daughter Alice is now just at an age when 
a young girl needs the tender care and superin- 
tendence of a wise and loving woman?” 

“This is trifling,” said Mrs. Derling, with 
drooping head and averted face; ‘and I will 
not marry a man who wants me for a house- 
keeper, or a governess.” 

‘And you could really think that, Clara?” 
asked Matthew Cliverford, with eloquent eyes. 

His reasoning must have been very powerful; 
for, half an hour later, Clara Derling felt con- 
vinced that she had been groping in darkness 
for five years past. 

Three months later, Fanny Merrick had 
taken up with her old beau again; and Mr. 





and Mrs, Cliverford sat by the fire in the home- 
room, where he pretended to be reading the 
evening paper, but it did not absorb him as 
formerly. 

Mrs. Derling seemed to have changed her 
very nature with her name. A bright color 
glowed in her cheeks, and her rich attire be- 
came her well. A constant light, too, danced 
in her eyes; and she looked very much as 
though she had found something pleasant that 
she had searched for, 

Matthew Cliverford felt the well-known touch 
of a small hand on his shoulder, as his wife 
said, with a smile, ‘Do you know, Matthew, I 
have always forgotten to ask you what could 
possibly have been your object in paying any 
attention to Fanny Merrick?” 

- Mr. Cliverford made rather a singular an- 
swer; but he was just then busy with the “war 
column,” and perhaps he got things somewhat 
mixed up. 

“That, my dear,” said he, ‘was strategy.” 
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“EVENING.” 


BY HATTIE DUN. 


Low sinks the sun behind yon distant hill, 
And Eve comes forth her starry throne to fill; 
How soft the splendor of her raven hair, 
Shading with wavy curls her brow so fair. 


Hiow softly falls the dew o’er hill and dale; 

How sweet the fragrance from the flowery vale; 
How cool the zephyrs, filling every nook, 

And stirring oft some clear and shining brook. 
Home to their nests the little birds have gone, 

To pass the quiet hours in sleep till morn; 

While from the barn the cheerful milk-maid trips, 
To quaff the balmy draught with rosy lips. 

How gently Eve creeps through the dusky lanes, 
Calling to rest and sleep the tired swains; 





The lowing cattte homeward wend their way, 
Nor wander forth again til} break of day. 


The weary townsmen gladly labor leave, 

When Eve comes forth to grant them sweet reprieve; 
The pallid clerk, with care and trouble worn, 
Forgets his trials til) the morrow’s dawn. 


Now from the clouds appear, ’mid streams of light, 
The pale-eyed moon, the beauteous Queen of Night; 
Onward she sails amid the ether blue, 

Giving to earth a Yair and silvery hue. 


But now the weary world is hushed in sleep, 
And stillness reigns around profound and deep; 
Pale Eve hath vanished from her moonlit throne, 
And midnight reigns in darkness and alone. 





THE KNELL! 


BY ELLA HOWARD. 


TaERz’s a lonely sound in the old church-bell, 
As it slowly tolls from the steeple; 

Telling to all, by its sorrowfu) knell, 
That one has gone from the people. 

The throng moves on, and hurriedly on, 
Little heeding the monotone sadness 

Of sounds, that entone to the heart of one, 
The knell of her life’s future gladness. 


The echoes come home to the funereal bier, 
Where the widowed and childless is weeping; 

Perhaps for the brave, who, without a tear, 
Gave his life for his country’s keeping. 





He counted one more on the long muster-roll, 
No fears for the loved ones detained him, 

When he nobly hastened forth to the goal, 
From the loving embrace that sustained him. 


God pity the hearts of those who are wrung, 
Be they wife, child, sister, or maiden; 

Their cadence of woe can never be sung, 
Even time creeps slowly to aid them. 

Then pause, when you hear the sad-tolling bell, 
Take thought in your heart for your brother; 
Say a prayer for his soul, ’twould be passing well- 

Bid God help the wife, child, or‘mother. 
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THE OLD MILL 


AT AMOSKEAG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “sUSY L——’S DIARY.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42. 


, CHAPTER XIV. 

Tur eagle was not at that day what it is at 
this; but carpets, curtains, and mirrors, were 
bright then. Bright fires glowed in,all the 
grates; bright faces were everywhere—that is, 
after the arrival of our party. The young girls 
in blue merinos said the dinner was splendid! 
perfectly splendid—and I have no doubt it was. 

Capt. Paul, when they arose from it, came 
round to break a merry thought with Effie— 
and she got the lion’s share, much to his satis- 
faction, much against hers; especially as she 
saw the captain show his fragment to Brown, as 
ifit were something to that gentleman, And it 
was not, she said, stoutly, as within herself, 
she could. 

She said so that night in the silence of the 
sitting-room at home, when at last, to her 
immense relief, she was left alone. It was 
nothing to him; and Capt. Paul should not do 
such things. Far into the night she sat there, 
battling with Capt. Paul and with herself— 
chiefly with herself. 

But it only wore her out—she gained nothing. 
At the last, conscience said the same thing she 
had in the beginning said, “It is all your own 
foolishness. You are a poor fgol like the rest.” 

At the last, prudence gave the same counsel, 
with which she began, ‘You cannot get along 
with it,” she said. ‘You had better go at once 
away.. Go somewhere, no matter where, if it 
takes you away.” ; 

In the morning her head ached; she was 
chilled by the cold taken the night before; was 
miserably spiritless, pale, with hardly strength 
enough to move. 

Sylvester came over and tried to send her 
home; but, dreading the loving, questioning 
eyes and tongues there, she was at a loss what 
todo, until, by the next morning’s mail, came 
letters from home, enclosing one from Miss 
Hovey, a friend of her mother, and her friend; 
the latter containing an invitation to her to 
cme to Boston, to be present at her niece, 
Maria's, wedding; and to remain with her 
while her niece Was away on her wedding-tour 
i Europe. Then she breathed easy, and was 
at rest, It pleased her the more, because there 
Were such rejoicings over it at home. 





CHAPTER XV. 

You have read Sterne’s beautiful story of 
La Roche. As I remember it, he was a clergy- 
man, pious, venerable; was traveling with his 
daughter for the recovery of her health. She 
was the only lamb left him of his household; 
and was more precious than the apple of his 
eye to him. _But one night, at a strange inn, 
afar off from home, she was struck with death. 

A physician was sent for; and when he told 
the father that she must die, the poor man said, 
“She shall not die! By God, she shall not die!” 

Sterne says the Recording Angel went with 
the oath up to heaven, writ it there, then, with 
a tear, blotted it out forever. 

That night—the night, that is, of which we 
wrote in the preceding chapter—Brown, walk- 
ing his unlighted chamber, or standing at his 
-window to look out upon the night, seemed to 
himself to be wrestling with the deep solitude, 
the silence of his room, with the stars set in the 
black sky, with the whole wide, wide world for 
Effie. he said, ‘‘She shall be mine! By God, 
she shall be mine!” 

I suppose it was his first oath; at any rate, 
his eyes moistened, thinking of it; thinking at 
the same time of his mother and his little sister 
Jane; but he was so strung up, he said to him- 
self, that he could not help it. 

He had lately read Sterne’s story; its senti- 
ment of bereavement and solitariness filled his 
soul, which strove to ease itself a little with 
the cry, whose form, indeed, was an oath, but 
whose spirit was a prayer. 

He wrestled far into the night; not with him- 
self, as the girl Effie did with herself, but with 
all the outward forms of nature and of life that 
met his eye. His battle was the toughest. 

He was pale the next morning. He stayed 
in his desk. When a girl came to get him to 
fix her loom, he said, without looking at her, 
tumbling things over before him, 

‘*Where’s Gardner ?” 

*‘T don’t know; I——” ° 

‘Hunt him up, and then you'll know,” dip- 
ping his pen in the ink, to let her see that there 
was an end of the matter. 

‘Brown inquires about you,” said Hastings, 
when he came to dinner that day, trying to see 
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the face Effie, in her misery, was hiding in both 
hands and the corner of her shawl. Getting 
no reply, he added, ‘‘ He don’t look much better 
to-day. I wonder what has happened to you 
two.” 

What had happened to Mr. Brown, she didn’t 
know, she said; and it was no concern of hers. 
Probably ‘he was cross, as he always was. 
She had got cold; no strange thing, she believed, 
to have happened to one here in New England. 

So it seems that Effie was just as savage as 
Brown. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

‘“‘Wno have you at Amoskeag, Effie? my 
letter found you there, you say? Where were 
you? Sylvester is in Manchester, I knew; but 
I didn’t know that you have friends at Amos- 
keag.” 

All these questions Miss Hovey asked, turn- 
ing her seam. Effie, turning her seam, or pick- 
. ing up a dropped stitch, or doing something to 
her knitting-work that required all her atten- 
tion, only answered, at the close, ‘‘I have.” 

“Who is it?” 

Miss Hovey’s niece, Maria, was sitting near 
them, her near-sighted eyes buried in the last 
‘« Ladies’ Companion ;” and'seeing her elegance; 
her air of refinement, high culture; seeing dear 
Miss Hovey sitting like a good, but great, 
exalted queen, Effie dreaded to tell them what 
she had been doing at Amoskeag. Then she 
thought what her life had really been there; 
how well she had-loved the place, the girls; 
how tears ran when she left; how hers ran; 
how she had learned there to reverence one 
kind of sovrow she had never before either un- 
derstood or reverenced. All this passing be- 
fore her—a flood of tender, sacred memories— 
she felt herself lifted far above all sorts of 
prejudices, so, looking up, her eyes very large, 
very grave, she answered, “I was at work in 
one of the mills.” 

“You were, dear?” having looked at her, at 
first with surprise, then with sympathy, always 
ready to awaken in her generous breast 

“Yes; and I liked it very much.” 

As for Maria, she was horrified, She did 
really shudder, curling down into her great 
high-backed chair. She had not shown her 
face to Effie, or spoken; but, within herself, she 
was thinking, ‘Why! why, mercy onus! What 
would Dol (his name was Adolphus) say, if he 
knew it? He mustn’t know it! They mustn’t, 
any of ’em! Oh, my!” 

But we may as well say here, par parenthese, 
that he did know it that very night. Having 





run out to see her a few minutes, she told him 
all about it, fluttering before his poised frame, 
holding in both her restless hands, both hig 
quiet ones. And he reduced. her to calm with 
one look, and a few words, signifying that that 
was nothing, if she, Effie, was a true, good girl, 
like his Mary. So he always called her—Mary; 
the rest called her Maria—she was christened go, 

«And you liked it, dear?” 

“Very much. I was just about as happy as 
I could be.” 

The reader shall know. I will divulge it to 
the reader, that, as she spoke, almost her sole 
thoughts were of the grave, solitary man, as he 
sat at his desk, as he passed out, or as he came 
in, illumining the place. 

It ended, after much pleasant, confidential 
chat, with Miss Hovey’s saying, ‘‘I have always 
respected you; but never so much as I do now. 
You are a good, brave girl.” 

We may as well say here that, from this hour, 
there was a new bond between the woman of 
sixty and the girl of twenty. After this Miss 
Hovey would have given all she had to save 
Effie from. misfortune; while Effie was sure she 
would die any hour to save Miss Hovey. Writ- 
ing a letter home about it, she said she would 
do it; said she was sure it was not strange that 
Christ should die to save a world; she would 
die for just one—Miss Hovey. 

Miss Hovey’s other niece, Mrs. Plaistow, came 
out the next day to show them her new furs; to 
tell them that the Prescotts had come and taken 
their new house, and furnished it beautifully; 
that Henry Russell, brother of Mrs. Prescott, 
brother, also, of Maria’s betrothed, had got home 
from New York, and was superb, really superb, 
in his new winter toggery; and that there wasn’t 
another such store in all Boston as his would 
be when he got his cases opened; to tell them 
a score of delightful things—and one or two 
that weren’t delightful. For instance, baby was 
cutting her eye-teeth, and was terrible cross; 
and Josephine had managed, some way, to get 
near enough the grate to burn the whole front of 
her new braided merino—that beautiful thing, 
you know, aunt, fairly to cinders; and Sam—I 
forget what had happened to Sam, but I believe 
she left him shut up in the trunk-room, in the 
top of the house, for bad behavior. 

“Oh, aunt!” said she, “you don’t know any- 
thing about trouble. All your days on a bed of 
roses, and I, your little niece, no bigger than 
John’s thumb, have been, at least, half the time 
since I was born, on a real bed of thorns. Fell 
off of a table and broke my nose, you know, 
Effie, before I was two years old; and heres 
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Josephine going through the same round. Oh, 
dear! I tell you it’s hard for a body no bigger 
than John’s thumb!” 

. She here commenced dragging the work over 
on the table to see what ougfriends were doing. 

“Arabel,” said Miss Hovey 

“What, aunt?” 

“See what you think of this. Effie worked 
ina mill, in a real factory, at Amoskeag, all the 
time she was there.” f 

“She did? You did, Effie?” Her hands both 
lifted before her, her face showing the utmost 
gurprise, even consternation. ‘Did you?” 

“Yes, I did,” replied Effie, laughing at Ara- 
bel’s locks. 

“You a mill-girl? Let me look at you,” in- 
specting the border of her handsome morning- 
gown and her slippers, no larger than most 
girls often wear. ‘‘Oh! you went in for fun! 
Ihave heard aunt say what strange things you 
have always been in a habit of doing for fun.” 
. She got the whole story, Brown only held in 
reserve, out of the two; and then, drawing a 
long breath, she said, ‘‘Well, that is queer! 
But, 1 declare, if it is as you say, I don’t know 
why one might not as well be there as anywhere 
else in the world. I don’t see why it makes 
any difference, if one is only charmed with 
one’s life, as it is clear you were, and with a 
good many reasons for it, too. I’m going home. 
When I see the nabob, I am going to tell him. 
A real nabob, isn’t he; aunt, from head to foot? 
The hayghtiest, spitefullest man I ever saw. 'm 
going to see what he will say when I tell him. 
Let me kiss you, darling! good girl! wiser than 
any of us, isn’t she, aunt?” 

She did not tell the nabob; but told her hus- 
band. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“Huspanp—John.” 

“What, my dear?” 

“What do you.think of this? Effie has been 
in the mill at work—the factory, you know— 
ever since she has been at Amoskeag.” 

His back was turned. He kept it turned. 
After a little hesitation he said, “ Well v 

Arabel waited for more; but no more came, 
to she added, ‘What do you think of it?” 

Another pause, when he answered, “I think 
the Prescotts mustn’t know it. Russell mustn’t. 
Tom mustn’t. They’d snub her, and that we 
Wouldn’t bear.” 

“No, I’m sure we wouldn’t bear that!” 

“They'd put her down, not at what she is, 
Rot at what she has been all her days, and has 
been doing all her days almost; but at what 





she has been doing the last few months of it— 
and they’d snub her; or, they’d cuther. She'd 
be no more than a stick of wood to Russell, or 
to the Prescotts, I’m afraid, sensible as they 
are—and that we could none of us stand. We 
could bear it better if they were a set of whirli- 
gigs, like the Haventots and Digbys. Nobody 
cares what they think. Only, if I saw one of 
*em tossing a head, or gathering up a flounce, 
as they went by Effie, I—I should feel like 
smashing things; I know I should, wife.” 

His wife’s eyes showed that so would she. 
And the conclusion was, that only they four, 
Miss Hovey, Arabel, Maria, and himself, were 
to know anything at all about it. 

Effie rebelled when, the next morning, the 
proposition was laid before her. What did she 
care for the Russells and Prescotts, or anybody 
in Boston, that she should commit herself to 
such a miserable piece of subterfuge? She did 
not care! She, herself, knew what it was to 
have worked in the mills; knew it had left no 
stain anywhere, on body or soul; and she 
would never consent to a concealment. On the 
contrary, sitting by Mrs. Prescott, she would 
say, ‘‘When I was in the mill it was so and 
so;” and she would have the interest of seeing 
how it affected her. ‘ 

She would see that it shocked her, Arabel 
said. Mrs. Prescott was sensible, large-hearted ; 
but it would, after all, be a shock that she would® 
have to get over before she could go on with 
the same old feeling of—of equality, in short. 
And would she? Why, trying to do as Sylves- 
ter did, years ago, she climbed into an apple- 
tree, saw in hand, to prune the branches. She 
sawed her finger—there was the scar. She fell 
in getting down, and sprained her ankle. She 
tore her beautiful new gingham dress, tore her 
drawers, and—why, she had done ten thousand, 
thousand things she would never say a word to 
Mrs. Prescott about; and why should not this 
be one of them? Especially, Arabel said, as, if . 
she said nothing at all about it, Mrs. Prescott, 
and all the rest, everybody else, would judge 
her exactly right, exactly as she was; but if 
she told them, there would be that great bank of 
fog. They would never, or, not for a long time, 
do her justice; and wouldn’t that be too bad? 

Mr. Plaistow, who had been sitting some way 
from them, his eyes, on a curtain, now came 
forward and said, ‘‘ You see, my dear Miss Effie, 
it will make savages of us all—I mean, of this 
little woman and myself, if we see that you 
have anything to bear on account of having 
been in the mills awhile. [I don’t think aunt 
would bear it very well, reasonable as she is—”’ 
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“Why! because she is so reasonable, and sen- 
sible, and good, she couldn’t bear it,” inter- 
posed Arabel, her face ina glow. ‘Talk about 
aunt, or anybody’s bearing it! They call them- 
selves Christians; and if I saw them denying 
Christ, denying the whole spirit of his religion 
in their conduct toward you, Effie, dont you 
suppose I would be angry then? You never, 
any of you, saw me so angry as I should be 
then!’ 

Mr. Plaistow’s looks showed that he was 
pleased with his wife. He labored back and 
forth before them, laughter shaking his fat 
sides. 

It ended with laughter all round. Effie re- 
turned to the subject once to suppose some 
change in the circumstances, and get at the 
results. Supposing some Miss Annabel Han- 
nable came from the mills to visit the Prescotts; 
supposing she was introduced into her, Ara- 
bel’s, society ; supposing that she, Arabel, found 
out some day thnt Miss Annabel had been a 
mill-girl—what would she say then? Wouldn’t 
she feel imposed upon, and—— 

No; not imposed upon—not exactly that. She 
would be disturbed, perhaps, for awhile, until 
she had had a little time to think about it. Not, 
indeed! Indeed, not! after she had had time to 
look in her face a little while and see how she 
bore herself, and hear how she talked. When 
@he had had time to do that, and—and to think 
of Christ, she would value her more than ever. 

Would it not be the same with Mrs. Prescott, 
who seemed so sensible and kind? Effie asked. 

They acknowledged they thought it would. 
And with the Russells, too, after they had had 
time to think about it. And with all the, or, 
the few, really downright, sensible people they 
knew, when they had had time to think about 
it, to observe her. But, seeing by her kindling 
face what her thoughts were, that now she be- 
lieved her point gained, so that, as she said in 
_ the beginning of the discussion, she could sail 
under her true colors; ‘‘but,” Arabel added, 
ruefully shrugging her shoulders, ‘‘there are 
all the rest; a hundred whom we know, whom 
we shall meet here, at Mrs. Prescott’s, at aunt’s, 
and wherever we go——” 

««Mere whirligigs, Miss Effie,” said Mr. Plais- 
tow, speaking with gravity; ‘‘with little feeling 
or Christianity in them; with no reason or 
thought in them; blind, weak; thinking that 
they are Christians, a good many of ’em; but 
not taking one singlt step to follow Christ. I— 
I don’t love them; but here they are, and we 
have got to get along with them.” 

“Yes; and neither time, nor seeing you, dear, 





would make them feel as they ought; so, dear,” 
plead Arabel. 

“So, my dear Miss Effie,” plead Mr. Plaistow. 

“So, my dear friends, I will be still—very 
still, I mean; stupigs If I take no step to make 
them run over me, because I have been a mill- 
girl, I will; you will excuse me if [ take none 
to make them like me because I am something 
beside.” 

Ha! they understood! Mr. Plaistow said, 
again laboring before them, laughing. Yes, 
they understood that she was going to be a 
very disagreeable person, whom none of their 
friends or acquaintances could bear. Did his 
little woman there understand how very dis- 
agreeable Miss Effie was to be? 

So it ended with laughter, and with the three 
friends being drawn closer together. 

On her way back to Miss Hovey’s, however, 
and afterward, whenever her mind recurred to 
the subject, Effie would have found it mortify- 
ing, intolerable. I think she would have escaped 
the whole thing by going home, or back to Amos- 
keag, if she had not had this one balmy solace, 
that they should all see how little agreeable, 
little interesting, how unruly she could be, when 
she had laid herself out for it. 

This she said to Miss Hovey, seeing it amuse 
her as much as it had amused Arabel and her 
husband. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

We all know what strange people there are 
in this world. For instance, a lady whom you 
meet once or twice last winter, at the house of 
your friend whom you were visiting in the city; 
who pesters you with entreaties until you go to 
the Museum with her one Saturday afternoon; 
who, when you would-fain be attending to the 
stage, asks you about your village, your hills, 
your mountains, and is charmed at the few 
meager things you tell her about them; who 
tells you, with a sigh, that she has often heard 
the place spoken of as being delightful; has 
often sighed to see it, but fears she never will; 
surprises you next summer, in the midst of 
your already beleaguered, albeit bright life, by 
being set down at your gate. The first you see 
of her, there she is on her feet, seeing to a trunk 
as big as a bureau, and paying off the coachmaa. 

How she beams when she sees you! How she 
embraces, und ‘kisses, and ‘‘dears” you! How 
she begs you not to take alarm at the sight of 
her baggage, and think she has come for the 
summer; for really she has come only for a few 
delightful hours, as she goes to join a splendid 
party for the mountains. 
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But she stays a week, reveling in all. your 
best things, your eggs, at twenty-eight cents a 
dozen; your berries, cream, white sugar, at 
thirty cents a pound; declaring at every meal 
that she is ashamed of herself, she eats so; but 
that things taste so good she can’t help it; 
fatting up—delighted to see how she is fatting 
w! Ifshe notices that you are not fatting up, 
but quite the contrary, making no comments; 
expecting letters every day, you remember, to 
sy that her party is moving; receiving one at 
last, which apprises-her that they have given it 
up—are not going to the mountains this season; 
but she is having such a delightful time at 
—,may they come? Just they two, her best 
friends, who will not give; her hostess, Mrs. 
What’s-her-name, one atom of troyble; who 
will take ald the care of themselves, Will she 
intercede with Mrs. What’s-her-name, to let 
them come, just for a few delightful days? 
They can’t be away long; just a few delightful 
days, with their déar, delightful friend, at that 
delightful place! 

The lady appears before you, with her open 
letter and her petition. She is so gracious! so 
full of smiles! although you saw at the break- 
fast-table, an hour before, that she turned a 
little sour, finding neither her favorite corn- 
cakes, nor her favorite buckwheat-cakes, nor 
her favorite boiled eggs, on the table. 

Will you? 

No; you will not, you think, quite calmly; 
but, with considerable strength, being fortified 
since that talk with your husband last evening, 
when he showed you that you were killing your- 
‘elf for one who had neither the right, nor 
the deserving of such sacrifice; and, with the 
tuthority you loved, told you that you weren't 
going to do it any longer. Fortified since then 
with certain wholesome resolves of self-preser- 
vation, you say, “‘I would like to oblige you, 
Mrs. Templeton, .but I am tired, and need to 
rest. My husband is fond of quiet. My chil- 
dren need that I should see to them a little 
more than I have been able to lately. You 
Must excuse me. See if this isn’t pretty—and 
oily sixty cents a yard; cheap for these times. 
The doctor got it for baby for some bibs. Baby 
must have some bibs!” you add, now talking to 
your darling, who shows his delight at an atten- 
Hon of late rarely bestowed. 

The conclusion is, Mrs. Templeton receives 
inother letter at noon, from a very dear friend 
t Montrose, that ‘beautful place, inviting her 
0cgme and bring friends, and so forth. 

A lady, Mrs, Edgerly, of Dracut, acquaint- 
‘ee of the Prescotts, Russells, Hoveys, and, 





indeed, of almost everybody, who, the preceding 
summer, did not once cease importuning Mrs. 
Prescott until she got that lady and her daugh- 
ter out ‘to her box, called ‘‘ Rochdale,” for three 
days; came, one morning just before the wed- 
ding, running into Mrs. Prescott’s chamber; as 
she ran in, saying, ‘‘My dear! you must excuse 
me for coming up! I persuaded the servant to 
let me. I came down on the cars to buy some 
things I couldn’t find—in Dracut, of course. 
You know what a one-horse place that is! ha, 
ha! nor in Lowell, either. Lowell isn’t much 
better, when you come to try the place. You’ve 
got to come to Boston, if you want to do any+ 
thing. Besides, I felt that I must just’ see you, 
and tell you what a confounded stew I’m in. 
Husband,” clearing her throat, “‘husband wants 
me to go to Germantown—joins Philadelphia, 
you know—+to see his folks. I want to go; but 
there’s Ambrosia—that’s the rub! They know 
she’s with me; but she isn’t their relative. 
She’s mine; and they don’t invite her. I don’t 
think they like her very well; they’ve seen her 
at our house. I know she don’t like them; and, 
besides, their house is.dull, for young people. 
But I’ve invited her for two years. She’s hand- 
somely dressed for the winter, and I can’t bear 
to send her home;. but I’m afraid I shall have 
to—for I want to give Bridget her holiday now, 
and shut the house up while we’re gone—but I 
don’t know how I’m going to do it, unless—— 
Now, dear Mrs, Prescott, don’t think I’m én- 
croaching because’ you are always so ready to 
accommodate! But if you could let her come 
here now, to make dear Mary the visit they 
planned together at Nahant; and in the three, 
yes, four, delightful days, to me, that we had 
you at Rochdale! By-the-by, do you remember 
my Ophir gladiolus? I’ve lost it—a worm in 
the root. But I’ve saved my cardinal, and you 
shall have a bulb in the spring. I'll remember 
it. Could you, Mrs. Preseott? Would it be 
convenient and pleasant for you to receive 
Ambrosia’s visit at this time? She isn’t our 
daughter, you know. She’s nothing but a niece; 
but we think everything of her, and want to 
leave her where she will be pleasantly situated. 
We shan’t be gone but a week or so,” 

The result was, she came—was at the wed- 
ding. Another result, which we may as well 
name here, was, her relatives were absent a 
month, visiting friends. When they returned, 
brought friends with them—*‘‘a house full,” 
Mrs. Edgerly wrote to Ambrosia: adding that 
if it would not be encroaching too far on dear 
Mrs. Prescott’s goodness, she would be very 
much obliged if she would allow her, Ambrosia, 
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to stay right where she was, under the roof 80 
well known for its charming hospitalities, until 
they were a little clear of, their visitors. 

So she stayed, to the great rage of the nabob, 
called Tom, by his family; by his fellows, Bene- 
dicts now, all of them, Tom Russell—and the 
silent discomfiture of all in the house; of all in 
that house, and all in Miss Hovey’s house. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Err1z was first bridesmaid much against her 
wishes. Maria would have her wholesome sup- 
port néar. Henry Russell was her partner—and 
so was this very much against her wishes. She 
wanted to be third, and to have the nabob for 
her partner. They told him so. Blushing like 
@ girl, as he often did when pleased; rough as 
he was at times and often; forty-five as he was, 
he said, ‘*Don’t mind it, Miss Effie; we will 
have our way next time.” 

If you want to know what Effie wore, you in- 
terest yourself more than she was heartily will- 
ing to, until she saw herself dressed in her blue 
silk, and over it a beautiful white tulle, white 
satin slippers, long, white kid gloves, trimmed 
with a puffing of tulle, and white feathers and 
blond, falling with her black curls. Looking 
in the wide, long, old mirror, she was surprised 
at what she saw, and said, laughing, 

‘*Why, she’s handsome, isn’t she?” 

When Henry Russell saw her in the next 
room, he said, ‘Why, she’s handsome, isn’t 
she? I didn’t know she was handsome.” 

“Pah!” the nabob said, in under-tones, show- 
ing his teeth. He could already have gone to 
his own personal destruction for the girl, who, 
whenever she was present, somehow made it so 
easy for his ten thousand sore nerves; and he 
was as jealous and unreasonable as a wild 
animal, if he espied in Henry, or even in Mr. 
Plaistow, or Mr. Prescott, faint approaches to 
a like devotion. He was a bachelor, rich, proud 
of his blood and his scientific honors; proud of 
his polite, handsome, youngest brother, Henry— 
when the latter did not meddle with his pets, 
and get their interests or affections away ; proud 
of his niece, Mary; and now, proud’as he could 
be of Effie. 

But Ambrosia he hated. He went round, 
seeing all she did, hearing all she said; mor- 
bidly alive to the reprobation so shallow and 
evil-dispositioned a life is capable of creating 
in a mind pervaded in its core and cireumfer- 
ence, by the finest moral and esthetic qualities 
possible for man. R 

“Er!” he said, grinding his teeth, and with 





great strides getting out of her neighborhood. 
«6 Seelerte!” he said. “*Er, the scelerte! coming 
to have one of his pitched battles with Effie. 
He was eased by such. He pinched her car, 
or tweaked her locks, or pulled her combs out, 
letting down the black mass about her ears, and 
then calling her monkey ; or snatched her book, 
going with it into a corner, his face to the wall, 
the book hugged up before him; she, following 
close, pounded him with her inconsiderable 
palm. Then he “played” that his shoulder 
was dislocated; he let the book fall to the floor 
out of his disabled arms, went away and sat 
down disconsolate, until, out of her distant seat, 
where she now reposed with her recovered 
“Marmion,” she looked over to him, saying, 
“Dr me jis pardon! pardon er me juis!” This 
she said, because he held in such detestation 
all utterances of the French language, not im- 
maculate in purity. He was ready to demolish 
Ambrosia five times. every day, and ten times, 
perhaps, every evening, for her wretched abuse 
of the language he averred she had no right to 
touch. 

At Effie’s “Hr me juts,” therefore, he was 
tearing mad; that is, in part, he affected to be, 
and, in part, he really was; and the more s0, 
that the girl wore an air so phlegmatic. He 
did actually pull his hair on both sides; did 
actually seize her by the shoulders, his brows 
battling. 

You old Jew!” he said, which was one of 
his queer, inappropriate phrases, got some- 
where, somehow; nobody, not even himself, 
knowing how or where. 

“You old Jew! You old Jew! 
You stop that, or I’ll shake you!” 

“Yes,” she replied, amended; and she baie 
him sit down and hear that good thing in “Mar 
mion.” 

She read page after page, 
her stop to breathe. 

“Oh, God! that’s fine!” he said, more tha 
once. 

The half-hour dinner-bell rang. 

“Remember!” he called back, as he wa 
about to disappear at one door, and she asl 
Mary at another, “Remember! no more of yout 
‘Jer-mer-suze-pa-doan !’ unless you mean to st 
me die before your eyes.” 

**No, monsoor !” j 

These things occurred chiefly after Effie wet! 
to be with the Prescotts the few days, or the 
weeks, perhaps, that Miss Hovey would spent 
at Roxbury with her brother, who, after long 
years of suffering, now, as spring approached, 
felt his last days also drawing near. 


nor would he le 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Dm Effie ever think-of Brown in those days? 
Texrofton., Or, not so often in the days, there 
was too much going ou; but often in the 


When the last of the gayety, the sober con- 
yersation, the reading, the games, in the bright 
saloons below were ended, the last ‘Good- 
night” said, Effie, at safe distance from the 
nabob, in the door, sometimes saying, “Bone 
war!” to him, running off with Mary, laughing, 
as all the rest laughed, to hear his growl; enter- 
ing her chamber, she looked with grateful heart 
atits quiet, its seclusion, saying within herself, 
“Now will I rest me. Now will I sit and have 
a good time thinking of ”"—of Brown, she would 
have said, if she would have allowed herself to. 
But she would not; so, “thinking of ’skeag and 
home,” she said. ° 

Her thoughts, however, were chiefly of the 
face with the halo round it; of the grave, plea- 
sant mouth, the poised, gelf-centered aspect 
ind‘manner; in short, of the strong, talented, 
god—— Wheugh!. So there she was again! 
Was she going to be there.always, at his feet, 
as if she were a spaniel—by no means a petted 
one—and he master? No, sir! No, ma’am! 


she guessed not! She was going to bed, and to 
sleep. She wanted to rise in the morning, with 


her forces all on, She wanted to be herself, at 
the best, that God had made her capable of 
being. So, ‘“‘Good-night, Brown!” and, after 


And so, in a few moments, she fell into her 
youthful, innocent slumbers. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

I surrosx Effie’s half-French, half-gibberish, 
although chiefly meant to be the nabob’s tor- 
ment, was also in part meant to be a dainty 
little feather-tipped arrow for Miss Ambrosia’s 
cuticle. It would not be strange if this were 
80, considering the height of that young per- 
son’s affectation, and the depth of Effie’s de- 
testation of that quality, wherever she saw it. 

Would not be strange; I said; but I think it 
is any time a pity, if one who is made capable 
of wisdom, does, in any degree, let her wisdom 
be hurt by ridicule, even of the most delicate 
shade, toward one to whose nature both wisdom 
and genuine delicacy are foreign. Gravity, 
silence, such disapproval in the heart as shall 
not fail to make itself felt by the offender, are, 
under nearly all circumstances, the only re- 
bukes proper to be administered to a foolish, 





affected young lady, like Ambrosia Hurd, by a 
wise, sincere lady like Effie. 

Nor. would it be strange that the young 
person, feeling the smart, should, with Am- 
brosia’s disposition, grow more and more acrid, 
and inwardly swear to be avenged. 

Seeing the nabob’s enjoyment of her spleen, 
which she showed by sundry head-tossings and 
black looks in Effie’s direction, had, no doubt, 
the effect of redoubling Ambrosia’s rage, as 
did, seeing how, through every morning, and 
every evening, and every noonday, Effie swam 
joyfully in the best graces, not only of the - 
family, but of all their friends, all their ac- 
quaintances; and especially of Henry, the ac- 
complished, the bright, who, about this time, 
began to come out at the end of every day, 
to accompany them everywhere; without ado, 
slipping into the place of cavalier at Effie’s 
side. 

To see this was more than Ambrosia could 
bear, after ali her and her aunt’s strategy, 
her hopes, her determinations, fixed on him 
for the last six months without once wavering, 
whatever good “catch” beside, appeared on her 
horizon. 

Ambrosia was fond of shopping. Morning 
after morning, whenever there was nothing 
stirring going on at the house, she was off 
down town, shopping; hauling piles over at a 
great many counters, but seldom buying. Effie 
having been entrapped into one or two of these 
excursions, was afterward wary in avoiding 
them. 

It was the same with Mary. These two hed 
their solid reading, their good poetry, their 
correspondence, their needle-work of the useful 
kind, so called, and the ornamental kind, so 
called. And when the days were stormy, and so, 
likely to be without interruptions, they had their 
long, delightful time at their drawing, at their 
beautiful flower-coloring. They were both fond 
of such mornings. Ambrosia averredthat she 
was ‘‘extravagantly.” She talked with great 
flippancy of her delight in precisely those occu- 
pations she seldom approached, and never fol- 
lowed and hour without the vapors; but which 
constituted a portion, and a considerable one, 
of Effie’s and Mary’s every-day enjoyment. 

One day, when Effie was in the hall preparing 
to go out alone to buy some colors of worsted 
she needed, Ambrosia came down, fully pre- 
pared to go out, said, “Ah! you going out? I 
didn’t know that you were going, or I would 
have asked you for your company;’’ when, in 
truth, she did know all about it, having been 
in Mrs. Prescott’s room when Mary came up 
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to get. her purse, saying that she was going to 
send out by Effie. f 

Effie, having accomplished her own errands, 
went round with Ambrosia to Hanover street, 
where, as the latter said, there was-a beautiful 
assortment of laces and muslins selling low. 
They were elegant, Mrs. Hapgood told her; 
and so cheap! 





MY LOST LOVE 


BY PHILA H. 


I REMEMBER it all, how the spicy breeze 
‘Blew from the forest of date and palm; 
Aud the bird that sung in the lotus trees, 
Had folded its scarlet wings. What a calm 
Hung over the sea, and the dusky waves 
Bent low on the pearly, milk-white shore, 
As we fancy, far down in ocean caves, 
Soft footsteps beat on the emerald floor. 


I remember how sweetly the silvery chime 
Of the evening bells came to us there; 

And all the sweets ef that passionate clime, 
Was throbbing upon the sleepy air. 

Ah! there was the odor of orange-flowers, 
And the coffee-blossoms, creamy-white ; 

And the perfume wafted from tamarind bowers, 
Pucd over the brow of that languid night. 


A cloud, like a slowly floating dove, 
Sailed into the sunset’s brilliancy; 

And we listened ‘rapt to the song of love, 
The bulbul sang on a banyan-trec; 

And he said, “ Dear love, you are all my own; 
There is not another on earth so fair;” 

And the pomegranate’s scarict-blossoms shone, 
Like drops of flame in my jetty hair. 

I remember he called me “a wayward child,” 
And kissed my fingérs, one by one; 

And I worshiped him then with a passion wild 
As the Persiaus worship the glowing sun. 


LET ME SLEEP 


en 


At the counters, Effie looked indifferently at 
the things, not caring for them, and impatient 
at Ambrosia’s silly manners, at so much turning 
things over, talking, and no buying. 

She was ready, at length, to go; was in 
haste to be gone; almost brushed Effie out of 
the place—she was in such a hurry, now she 
had concluded not to buy. (T0 BE ConcLUDED.) 
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QVER THE SEA. 
CASE. 


T cannot tell how the anger came, 
That raged like a demon in my heart; 
And I think, with a crimson blush of shame, 
How I drove forever away my rest. 


Oh! bitter words from my passionate lip, 

Fell thick in a shower of withering scorn, 
That followed him, as a pirate-ship 

Might follow the rosy light of morn. 
Then I turned and fied; and we never met 

Since I left him there ’neath the cocoa’s shade; 
And the ghost of a fitful, sad regret, 

Has followed wherever my feet havo strayed. 


Oh! beautiful still, as a poet’s dream, 
Is that tropical Isle far over the sea, 
Where I sat with my love, and watched the gleam 
Of a scarlet wing in the lotus-tree. 
But I see no longer the groves of palm, 
Or the cloud as white as a snowy dove; 
And I feel no more the air of balm, 
Or list to the bulbul’s song of love. 


And Tam alone. Ah! I shattered my heart 
When I left him: and darker than all is this, 
That my own hand snatched the links apart, 
And dashed from my lips the cup of bliss. 
And T have come back to my Northern skies, 
To the forests of shivering, moaning pines; 
And a shade like a pall o’er my spirit lies, 
And I know that love wili never be mine. 





IN THE VALLEY. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON, 


Tis not in the sombre old burial-ground, 
Where silent the mourners tread; 

*Tis not where the sculptured tombstones stand, 
Like sentinels o’er the dead, 

That I would slumber through endless years, 
When my spirit from earth has fled. 


There’s a shady spot in the valley below, 
Where gently the zephyrs sigh; 

And between the banks, where the lilies grow, 
A streamlet glides murmuring by. 

*Tis there, ’neath the shade of the willow grove, 
That in death I would wish to lie. 


For close by the banks of that silver stream, 
Where the sunbeams so softly pour, 
Through the hanging boughs of the willow-trees, 


On earth’s green and mossy floor, 
There’s a little mound, which I visit oft, 
That the wild vines are creeping o’er. 


And she sleeps there whom in youth I loved— 
My gentle and trusting bride, 

Who, years ago, in that trysting-place, 
Went wandering side-by-side. 

Oh, God! thou knowest how I loved her here— 
How my heart bled when she died! 

I am passing, ah, swiftly! from earth away! 
From earth that once seemed so fair; 

And now I have only one wish to make; 
Oh! grant me my dying prayer! 

When my spirit shall soar to eternal light, 
Then lay me beside her there. 








A HEART TRIAL. 


BY CATHARINE R. PROCTOR, 


gi, 

TuerE was an indefinite fascination in Bertie 
Wilson’s manner. Not that she was beautiful or 
polished—she was neither, in the strictest sense 
of these terms; but there was a grace and ten- 
derness about her, added to an unaffected joy- 
ousness of temperament, that was peculiarly 
sttractive. If her nature had been artful, it 
could have been likened to the charm of a ser- 
pent, for she seemed to impress all alike—to 
fascinate almost inalienably all who approached 
her; but she was unusually free from guile, or 
intrigue, or coquetry, and it is difficult to de- 
termine where her charm really lay. Her face 
was quite characteristic; fine, quiet eyes, with 
the least touch of languor in them, ready, to 
sparkle when she laughed, or to grow misty 
when grieved, but rarely flashing with indig- 
nation; for, in reality, she was too serene to 
indulge in any such feeling, unless inordinatety 
aroused. She seemed more like a looker-on in 
life than a sharer in its troubles or conflicts— 
and yet I never saw her sad. 

Her figure was very slender and pliant—quite 
tall, and with a certain poise that gave her dig- 
ity without the least stiffness. Her voice was 
sweet, and her singing like that of a siren—not 
of great scope, but wonderful in quality and 
expression. She was deemed witty. 

She was one of those whose every word wins. 
One felt like smiling at her demure playfulness— 
like uttering one’s best thoughts to her, whether 
they were gay or sad, and feeling fully repaid 
by the glance of her eye, or the tender atten- 
tion of her smile. 

Perhaps you will wonder, when you read my 
story, that I can repeat so calmly her perfec- 
tions, and not attribute lower motives to her 
actions, or a less degree to her charms; but, to 
own the truth, she was always invested, to my 
eyes, with a halo; and if she was as fascinating 
and bewildering to men as she was to me, I 
cannot wonder, at what I am about to tell you. 
I can go through my story calmly; for though 
itwas my fate and destiny involved, you shall 
see in the narration of it no pique, or prejudice 
of wounded pride and humiliated gelf-love. 

Hannah Skelton was my best friend. We 
lived in the small town of B , and had grown 
Up together. I need not dilate on our intimacy 
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and confidences. She was 2 sweet-tempered girl, 
somewhat negative in character, but always 
reliable and consistent; very pretty to look at; 
one of those girls that dress does not alter nor 
improve, cheery, domestic, matter-of-fact, ever 
ready to do good, and entirely incapable of 
evil. Bertie Wilson was her cousin, and spent 
a year in B during her father’s absence in 
Europe—her mother being dead. 

We three were inseparable, and Bertie’s at- 
tractions made quite an addition to our gayety, 
as her admirers consisted of all our gentlemen 
acquaintances. Of course, Hannah and I had 
our own particular friends before she came— 
George Litchfield having been her constant 
attendant and friend, and Rochester Hammond 
mine. But our train was vastly increased by 
Bertie’s being with us—and yet I cannot re- 
member ever to have felt envious of the admi- 
ration she excited. Our enjoyments were the 
usual ones of drives, horseback-rides, and ex- 
cursions to a beautiful lake seven miles distant. 

Hannah knew my secrets—I knew hers. I 
knew she had grown to expect in time to be- 
come George Litchfield’s wife. Their confidence 
in each other was mutual. He was a cold, 
phlegmatic nature—light eyes and hair, with a 
strong physical frame; a clear thinker, a eivil, 
courteous gentleman. 

She knew I was already Rochester Ham- 
mond’s plighted wife—not only in form, but-in 
soul, to the depths of a heart strong in its love 
as it was passionate, And‘he was worthy. He 
was high-spirited and ambitious, and I rever- 
enced him with a sort of awe for it. He had 
a face like a Greek—perfect in outline, warm- 
colored, shaded with such beautiful hair as I 
thought would glorify a god. It would be hard 
to tell how fully I trusted him, how proud I was 
of him, how deeply I loved him. 

We had gone through all our early love-quar- 
rels and misunderstandings; and at the time my 
story begins we seemed to have arrived at a 
calmer, deeper state of feeling—to rest upon 
each other, and to be at peace with the world 
and ourselves. 

It was a warm night in early summer. The 
parlor windows were open, and us girls had on 
our summer dresses—the first time the heat had 
been sufficient for us to dom such toilets. Of 
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course, we were all together—we always were; 
or, at least there was seldom an evening we did 
not meet, either at Hannah’s home or mine. 

Sometimes we were joined by those,outside our 
inseparable set; but, at all events, we were to- 
gether. 

“Well, Hannah, what do you say—shall it 
be carriages. or saddle-horses for to-morrow?” 
said Dr. Topham, a tall, light-colored, laughing 
gentleman, who wore glasses, and who made no 
pretence of admiring anybody in particular but 
himself, unless it was Bertie, and who oftenest 
joined us in our evening reunions. 

“I should not object to a carriaga in this 
dust and heat,” she answered, laughing; ‘but 
Bertie is a monomaniac on the subject of horse- 
back riding; gnd if she goes, of course, it will 
have to be in her saddle. Though couldn we 
compromise the matter—put a saddle on one of 
the carriage-horses, and have her ride a la pos- 
tillion?” 

Bertie sat twirling her chain, and gazing at 
the lamp, with a look as though her eyes went 
far past it. The knot of scarlet at her throat 
became so well her dark, clear beauty, for, 
among other things, she had an indescribable 
witchery in dress—always unlike either Han- 
nah or I. I suppose, had we attempted any of 
her unique ways, we should have made mere 
burlesques of ourselves. 

“Yes, I ’spose we might do that, if Miss 
Bertie will assent. How do you like it, Bertie?” 
bending forward in his free-and-easy way, and 
looking in her face with a laugh—he always 
laughed! 

“Very well,” she replied, smiling; but with 
the far-away look coming back very soon. 

*Rock, put your big, fiery bay with Prince 
before the carriage, and my lady can ride 
whichever she chooses; but, I wish it under- 
stood, J am to ride the other. Remember!” 

“No, no! Nonsense! Let all go together on 
horseback. Hannah, how long since you have 
grown so delicate?” said George, with a degree 
of irritation in his usually cool voice, as Dr. 
Topham still bent forward, looking full into 
Bertie’s face. 

“Well, so let it be,” answered Hannah, good- 
humoredly; ‘but I shan’t vouch for a very sweet 
state of temper on my part. Wlv don’t you dnd 
| aa put in a word, Alice?” 

"The trath is, I had felt dull aad tired all the 
evening—somewhat sad, too, though I hardly 
knew why. I felt the need of a tender word or 
glance, as we all do at times, even when nothing 
in particular has occurred to trouble us—and 
Rock had seemed absent and oblivious ever 





—_ ee ad 
since he came in. Even when I challenged 
him to a game of backgammon, a ruse we often 
used to withdraw ourselves from others, he had 
indifferently answered, he was not “in a mood.” 
I waited with impatience for the time when the 
rest would go, for I was sure something had 
gone wrong, and a little mutual sympathy would 
soothe us both. So I said, ‘I shall agree to any 
arrangement pleasant to the rest.” 

“Qne more vote to be'cast. Rock, how is it?” 
said the imperturbable. Dr. Topham. Bertie 
glanced up at him half mischievously, half wist- 
fully, and he responded readily, ‘‘Lot us have 
saddle-horses by all means; with all due sym- 
pathy for Hannah,” he added, bowing pro 
foundly to her. , » 

“Oh, dear!” she complained, with a martyred 
expression of face; “Bertte, I wish you weren't 
such a jockey. Can’t you be induced to prefera 
civilized mode of locomotion and go on wheels?” 

But Bertie was off in some dream-land, or at 
least far from our little parlor; her gaze on the 
lamp, the thought in her gaze obscure to us, 
but evidently absorbing to her, and she did not 
reply. , 

“A penny for your thoughts,” whispered Dr. 
Tépham, bending still nearer to her.” “Qh!” 
she answered, rousing a little from her abstrac- 
tion, “I believe they are not worthit. It 
doesn’t seem much like Babel here, does it?” 
she added, “no confusion of tongues. Have 
you quarreled? Whose champion am I to be!” 

“Mine,” whispered Dr. Topham; but she 
added, without noticing him, 

“T always side with the weaker party.” 

“There, Topham, you’re sure of suppom 
without any further pleading,” growled George. 

Nothing seemed harmonious this evening. I 
secretly thought Bertie might rouse herself 
more, and there would be more sociality. We 
were all at odds; Dr. Topham only keeping up 
a usual flow of spirits and egotism. After an 
hour or more of indifferent attempts at con- 
viviality, the girls prepared to'go. I was glad, 
for Rock always lingered with me, and I needed 
a few words alone with him. It had been de- 
cided we should make an excursion on horse- 
back; and Hannah persisted in thinking herself 
abused. Rock went with the other gentlemen 
into the hall, and when the girls were ready, 
offered his arm to Bertie before Dr. Topham, 
who expected to accompany her home, could 
recover from his amazement. Rock did not ne 


.tice the pleading signal I made for him to stay; 


but bidding me an ordinarily pleasant “good- 
night,” left me standing alone with Dr. Top 
ham in the hall. 
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That gentleman made a laughing attempt to 
gover his chagrin, and bowed himself out. I 
went to my room and sat down. I had felt 
oppressed all day, too much so to have any 
rising feeling of anger now. I had not strength 
fora reaction of spirit, and could only sit with 
gdull pain at heart. My intense longing for 
sympathy baffled; my love wounded with a 
cold, heavy blow; so unused to suffering that 
Iwas not conscious I was suffering—yet so 
wretched I was unable to rest. So I sat until 
after midnight, thinking vaguely, scarcely dar- 
ing to define or analyze the cause of my grief; 
almost in doubt if there were any cause at all, 
except in my own morbid sensitiveness—and 
going over minutely to myself every look and 
action of the evening. I had no complaint to 
make; Rock had done nothing for which I 
could require an explanation. He had not 
seemed offended ; but somehow his manner had 
wholly lacked its wonted tenderness, and the 
confidence I felt in him, and which he had 
been so happy to have me express, had seemed 
this evening to be irksome to him. I grew 
weary in trying to satisfy myself; and finally 
tried to think I had grown nervous, and so dis- 
missed the matter, as far as I could, and slept 
with troubled dreams. 


II. 


Tue day of our excursion was bright enough, 
but warm and dusty. Though all were laugh- 
ing, and our horses were spirited, yet I entered 
upon it with foreboding—tracéable, perhaps, to 
the last night’s depression, but heavy and in- 


tolerable for all that. I had decided to meet 
Rock as though nothing had occurred. In fact, 
my love was so weak and foolish I dreaded the 
slightest rupture, for fear of an entire aliena- 
tion, which I knew would break my heart. 
How did it happen that the trivial events of 
one evening could so shake the trust I had felt 
for years, and make me wretched with doubts 
ofthe love on which I had long built so surely? 
His manner was much as usual, but I fancied 
somewhat constrained at first; yet, as the entire 
party grew exhilarated with riding, his usual 
gayety returned; my misery of the previous 
night was almost forgotten, and I could hardly 
understand how I had managed to be so un- 
happy. ; 
We were to meet a small party of friends 
from a neighboring town; picnic on the lake- 
thore; dance an hour in the evening in a house 
or the lake, built on purpose for excur- 
sionists, and return by moonlight. During 
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cheerily; but in the afternoon one incident 
brought my sad depression back; and though 
I was ashamed to allow such feelings to in- 
fluence me, and made a desperate endeavor to 
throw them off, yet a gloom came over me, and 
my heart grew sick and heavy. 

If Rock’s intention had been simply to annoy 
me by making me jealous, I could easily have 
detected it; besides, I knew him to be entirely 
above any such petty art. On the contrary, he 
endeavored to make me feel at ease by an 
assumed gayety toward me; but, alas! my heart 
felt a change, while my outward eyes tried in 
vain to detect a fault. 

The gentlemen had been holding quite a 
spirited controversy on boating in general, 
which finally ended in a challenge from George 
to Rock for a trial of their adeptness at row- 
ing. Rock accepted, and, laughing, advanced to 
Bertie, begging to constitute her judge of his 
perfection in that art. She assented with a 
smile, undemonstrative, yet winning. She often 
magle me ashamed of my own more active and 
vigorous ways, when hers were the very em- 
bodiment of gentleness, yet never lacking spirit. 
Dr. Topham flushed up as Rock led Bertie down 
to the shore, and said, ‘‘Confound it!” between 
his teeth. I felt my anger rising, too, hot to 
my brain and cheeks at Rock’s deliberate choice 
of a companion, which excluded me—me, whose 
right it was to be with him; but I restrained 
myself as he waved me a laughing adieu, and 
dipping his oars, fast and steady, was soon ab- 
sorbed in the race. My feeling was anything 
but grief now; and as the rest of the party 
made playful bets, and watched the contest 
with interest, I tried to appear indifferent. 

I also made gn attempt to attract Dr. Top- - 
ham’s attention. I was ready to do anything, 
even to desperate flirting, to hide the wound I 
felt; but he was jegjous and irritated himself, 
and was too selfish and passionate to conceal it, 
and my retaliation on Rock was consequently 
balked. We watched the boats until they were 
too far away to be any longer of interest, and 
then each one turned to amuse himself. Dr. 
Topham and I were left together. He gloomy 
and ill-humored—I with a growing weight in 
my breast, that checked my breath and made 
me dumb and helpless. How long those mo- 
ments seemed! Even after George and Han- 
nah came back leisurely, Rock still lingered in 
his boat; and toward the last of the afternoon 
came toward shore, dreamily dipping his oars, 
while Bertie trailed her white hand through 
the water. After they landed, Rock, though 


the forepart of the day everything went on; not pointedly devoted to Bertie, still kept near 
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her, and I saw glances now and then, when 
his eyes betrayed him unaware, which smote 
through and through me. Bertie was so blithe 
and winning—flushed with some inner feeling, 
which I was sure was responsive to that in 
Rock’s eyes. 

There were heavy clouds in the west as the 
day drew to a close, and some proposed return- 
ing before dark, as it threatened rain; but it 
was hard to give up the dancing and the moon- 
light gallops, and we solaced ourselves that the 
clouds would break away, and it would be a 
bright night, after all. 

I had no voice in the matter, for I would have 
given worlds to have been at home; but I could 
not allow attention to be drawn to my unhappi- 
ness, and so made an effort to join the dancing. 
Rock was polite to me, as though smitten with 
regret for his own unfaithfulness, and yet so 
powerfully attracted by Bertie, that his forced 
attention to me was more painful than neglect. 

There was a pause in the music—one old 
violin and a guitar—in which the dancers rested 
for a few minutes. ‘‘Gracious!” exclaimed 
George, ‘‘that’s thunder! and heavy, too! We 
shall surely be caught in a storm,” and he 
hurried out to take a look at our prospects. 
‘‘Boys,” he said, ‘‘we shall be drenched, as 
sure as fate; we must have our horses in- 
stanter.” Hannah wondered if we couldn’t 
stay all night—she was timid in a thunder- 
storm, and begam to tremble nervously. But 
that was an impossibility. The only room the 
house afforded was the dancing-hall, which was 
not large, and contained nothing but a few 
benches around the sides. If possible we must 
get home; at all events, run the risks of a wet- 
ting. I was not sorry. -I felt a secret hope 
that my troubles for the day were over. Rock 
was always so protecting, and so tenderly care- 
ful, surely he would take me under his care, 
and I should be indemnified for all my pain. 
His madness may have blinded him, for a time, 
in pleasure; but in danger it would pass away, 
and his old love come back for me. 

The horses were brought out—mine among 
the first. I hesitated to mount; but the thun- 
der rumbled, and Rock, taking my hand, said, 
‘‘Hurry, Alice.” Dr. Topham was watching 
for Bertie; but the man held his horse and 
could not be delayed, so he was obliged to 
mount. George was looking to Hannah’s sad- 
dle. ‘Now ride fast,” said Rock, as he gave 


me my bridle; ‘‘not a minute to lose!” 

I turned from him, tears filling my throat, and 
a cry of despair almost escaping my lips. ‘Ride 
fast!” not even a caution to ride carefully! 
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All his tenderness, and thought, and protection, 
were for Bertie! Dr. Topham gave a low, long 
whistle, and we plunged forward. He evidently 
considered me an incumbrance, or else he did 
not even notice me, for he did not speak a 
word. George, riding close behind, came along- 
side, and said, ‘Alice, do look at that cloud— 
isn’t it furious? It lightens incessantly; it is 
impossible for us to escape being drenched,” 
I said nothing. ‘‘Bertie’s horse isn’t safe. She’s 
got Rock’s big bay, and he’s ugly as Satan, and 
she don’t begin to be strong enough to manage 
him, if he gets scared at all this.thunder and 
hubbub.” I knew by his voice that he felt 
great concern; but I could not speak, and so 
he fell back and rode with Hannah. By-and- 
by I said, ‘Dr. Topham, do you think Bertie’s 
horse is unsafe?” 

“Unsafe!” he belched out like a cannon. 
‘‘Rock’s as rash as the deuce, and blinder than 
a fool, to let her ride him!” and this courteous 
rejoinder was all I got out of him. 

The clouds rose rapidly, shutting down over 
us like a black curtain. The rain came in big, 
fierce drops, slowly at first, but growing thicker 
and faster. After every flash the darkness was 
appalling, and the flashes were almost continu- 
ous. Our horses were alive with fright in every 
muscle, requiring the firmest caution and the 
strongest rein. I screamed out to George to 
know if it wouldn't bo better for us to slacken 
until Rock and Bertie came up, and thus all be 
together? He answered, “No, no! Ride on!” 

Just then I heard the clatter of other hoofs; 
though we were going at a steady gallop, these 
hoof-beats were quicker than ours. Dr. Top- 
ham reined up his horse for a moment. On—on 
they came!—louder—quicker—wilder! Each 
one knew what it was, even before the mad- 
dened and unguided animal dashed past us— 
Bertie prone in the saddle and clinging to his 
neck. The lightning showed it all in a vivid 
picture—and then it was dark again; but Dr. 
Topham kad left my side and was dashing after. 
The next flash revealed him near, just as the 
clinging, helpless figure was thrown wildly to 
the ground. What we did in this mortal terror, 
in the dark and furious rain, with almost un- 
governable horses, { hardly know. 

But that Dr. Topham leaped from his saddle, 
and sent his horse hurrying, riderless, after 
Bertie’s; that in a moment George stood by 
him, holding his own horse by the bit—Hannah 
and I using all our efforts and strength to con- 
trol ours; that Dr. Topham held Bertie in his 
arms, crying out, ‘Good heaven! George, she 
is killed!”—and that Rock came riding up aud 
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did not speak, but gave his bridle to George, 
and tried to take Bertie from Dr. Topham’s 
arms. All this I remember in a nightmare kind 
of dream, too intense and dreadful to be uttered 
in words. 

How we did anything, or how long before 
anything was done, I cannot tell; but Dr. Top- 
ham carried his senseless burden into a farm- 
house; George rode on to report our condition 
to our friends, and we staid with Bertie. Dr. 
Topham was prompt and cool in ordering what 
should be done, and Bertie came gradually out 
of her swoon, but only to relapse again into a 
shuddering unconsciousness. She proved not 
to be seriously hurt; the shock of the fright 


was great, and came nearer killing her than 


anything else. Rock was whiter than a ghost; 
he did not speak to me, unless it was when I 
came from Bertie; he then questioned me with 
his eyes, and I answered him with as few words 
as possible. 


DES 

Ir was as Dr. Topham said, and as we feared. 
A fever came on, and Bertie would, perhaps, 
die. They had brought her home, and during 
those long, hot days Bertie was burning with a 
fever which would, doubtless, consume her life. 
That Rock should be smitten with regret for 
his rashness, in allowing her to ride his fiery 
horse, was natural; that Dr. Topham’s care of 
his patient should be unremitting and devoted, 
was also natural; and that we should not miss 
the beautiful face, with the winning eyes—the 
joyous, gentle spirit, from our daily ways, was 
impossible. But need Rock grow wholly into a 
shadow? Need my door be entirely undarkened 
by his presence? Need I find him nowhere but 
at Hannah’s? 

It was a bitter cup. Day after day I met 
him—not one tender word—not one pressure of 
the hand. He was absent, absorbed, and ter- 
ribly grave—hardly friendly. But then we were 
all oppressed with grief, shrinking with fear, 
and trembling with anxiety. 

But Bertie grew better after the agonizing 


- crisis was passed. Slowly, but surely, came 








go out. She would spend the day with me the 
first thing—a hot August day it was. 

The parlor was darkened and full of flowers. 
The three gentlemen came to tea; each one 
seemed more devoted to her comfort than the 
other—more delighted to have her back among 
us again, as of old. While Rock’s eyes watched 
her face, I looked through the gaze into. his 
soul, and found there my terrible foreboding 
realized—he loved her! I turned from him to 
Dr. Topham. His laughing face wore a new 
meaning; some other one would receive a wound 
in this contest besides me. I did not question 
for a moment who would win; what were Dr. 
Topham’s blue eyes and cool egotism to Rock’s 
fiery glances and passionate heart! One was a 
globe of fire, the other a sphere of ice—which 
could kindle the love in her heart I knew too 
well. ‘ 

Bertie was to go home at sundown. As we 
were passing in from tea, I touched Rock’s arm, 
and asked if I might speak to him. He flushed 
scarlet, and then grew pale. This was the first 
time ‘but one that he had been in the house since 
the accident, and then he came with George, 
and staid but a few minutes. No word of re- 
proach or of explanation had passed between 
us. ‘After you see-Bertie home, will you come 
back here for a little while?” I said, ‘I wish 
to talk with you.” 

“‘Yes, Alice,” he answered. 

Oh! my name coming from,his lips with some- 
thing of its old accent, how it made my heart 
leap! 

He came, but he must have lingered some 
time at Hannah’s. Dr. Topham had walked 
back with him as far as the gate, where they 
separated. 

Rock was pale and excited as he came in. 
As I saw his agitation, mine was calmed; and 
though I had dreaded this interview, yet now 
strength and words seemed given me to act my 
part. “Rock,” I began, but looking at his face, 
my courage gave way. Never, even in my 
struggles with myself alone, had it seemed’ so 
hard to give him up as at this moment, when I 
was called upon to renounce him of my own 


back strength and color—her beauty she had § free will! He looked at me with .a sad pene- 
not lost; if anything, the pallor and thinness; tration—I thought with pity; how should I 
were more lovely than the glowing cheek, or $ go on? 


the full-rounded outline; the eyes looked larger, 
more shadowy and mysterious. Oh! with what 
selfish pain I saw it! 


$to grow between us? 


“Rock, would it not be kinder in you to 
speak frankly with me, than to leave this silence 
You quite mistake me, 


At first she sat up in her white wrapper, and $ if you think I could, for a moment, stand be- 
Rock and George were allowed in for a half- } tween you and happiness. I held no claim on 
hour. She said little—her power was never in $ anything except your love for me; now that is 
Words... At last, after many weeks, she could gone, you are free. I have waited for you to 
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throw aside your ideas of honor and duty as} A woman’s pride, of itself, never upholds her, 
easily as you threw aside your love; but you} Pride, combined with anger, may; but pride 
leave me the task of severing these links—and I 3 alone is like snow before a blaze. 
now do it.” I listened to all he could tell me—the grow- 
If I spoke bitterly, I did not mean it. I took 3 ing fascination—the unintended wandering from 
his ring from my finger, and passing over to $ his troth—and, finally, the passion and the grief. 
where he sat, handed it to him. He took the; What further couldI hear? “Enough!” my 
hand that held it, instead of the ring, and drew; heart plead in its anguish and bitterness; 
me down beside him. Then he bent his head, ; ‘Enough, enough!’ [I tried to wrench my 
and sobbed like a child—his hot tears drench-$ hand away. At first he would not loose it, but 


ing my hand. at last he setitfree. I tried to go, but it turned 
“‘Oh, Rock!” I said, ‘don’t reproach your- $ dark before me, and I sat dumb. 

self! I know howitis. Bertie is beautiful!” “Alice, you have heard my confession, now 
He looked up after a time, and motioned me 3 hear my plea!” . 

**silence’’ with his hand. ‘Alice,’ he said, “No, no, Rock! I will not hear another word! 

“I believe I have been infatuated; how else all 3 Go, now! I forgive it all—only go!” 

this could come about I do not know. How “Alice, I know I deserve your anger and 


patient you have been with me! If you had $ your scorn, but do hear me out. She does not 
only been more severe I never could have been $ love me—she never can. She is already an- 
lost so far. Why did she ever come here? Oh, § other’s promised wife, Topham has just been 
Alice! why did she!” My heart echoed his; telling me. She does not even dream of my 
passionate question. He went on with vehe- passion. I will conquer it. Do not cast me off! 
mence, You are dear to me asever! Believe me, Alice, 
**T always thought her beautiful, but I thought $ when I say it, you never were less dear for all 
my heart was safe with you. I did not dream $ this infatuation. Why was I so mad?” 
she could so enchant me. She never tried | I have told my story faithfully so far. I 
| 





do it, lam sure. I am detestably weak to give ¢ must not shrink from a faithful conclusion, even 
up so! Oh, Alice! give me some of your strength ¢ to the great disparagement of a woman’s pride 
and wisdom!” and strength of purpose. Perhaps it was weak 

Strength and wisdom! This long summer of? and foolish to forgive Rock, as I did; and to 
continual yearning; this restless crying out for 3 love him even better than before, as I did. 
what I had lost; the daily effort to evade the My husband tells me now, in speaking of the 
loss; the blind groping for a way that was not ? past, that poor George Litchfield had quite as 
so cruel to tread; the shuddering at the future— 3 great a struggle to control a passion for Bertie 
the doubt, and indecision, and weakness! And,$as he did himself; and that they both think, 
last of all, to listen to him now, avowing his$ married as they are, that Mrs. Dr. Topham is 
love for her, his desertion of me—where was $a beautiful woman, and fascinating to a won- 
my pride, which was to avail me so much in$ derful degree. Hannah and I assent to the 
this hour of my trial? opinion without a single jealous pang. 
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Sparkling now with dew-drops pearly— 
Bright and clear. 


Lire is like a mighty river, 
Flowing onward to the sea; 
Their its waters to deliver 
To the great and all-wise giver— 
. Deity; 


Happy we if, when the river 
Wider, deeper, darker grows; 
And the distant throes no longer 
Seem to check it, as it stronger, 

Sterner flows; 


We commence its varied journey, 
Through the little langhing rill; 
Growing on whose bauks are flowers, 

Bidding us these hands of ours 


p it in 
Well to fill. And the trees upon its margi 


Bloom no more for you and me; 
We shall find these hands of ours, 
Laden with its choicest flowers— 

Happy we. 


Grasp we at them as, in passing, 
We behold them very near; 
Opening to the sunbeams early; 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Mitty Brooxes had been spending a quiet 


’ gummer and autumn with her aunt, Mrs. Gres- 


ham. I say quiet; but that applied only to the 
surroundings—quiet enough, in all conscience, 
as far as they went, for they were living in the 
outskirts of a little village, more complettly out 
of the world than can be found, except among 
the Catskills, where the rivers and the land run 
up and down mountains in so determined a way 
that steamboats and railroads appear a delight- 
ful impossibility. 

The previous winter had been such a bright 
one to Milly Brookes; it had seen her, as she 
believed, crowned with the happiest destiny 
that ever greeted woman—but the sunlight had 
not lasted long. 

Milly Brookes had been engaged to a man 
sufficiently older than herself for him to regard 
her as a child; and out of that fact had grown 
all their troubles. Her very love had developed 
her soul into sudden maturity; she was a woman 
quick to feel and understand, and the truth was 
not long in dawning upon her. 

Then she had done wrong. She had not shown 
him his error; she had not made him compre- 
hend her real nature and all its capabilities, 
and so given him a humiliating consciousness 
of his own arrogance, which would have deep- 
ened his love into an offering worthy of her. 
She had fretted, and had been capricious, and 
had flirted; and at length he said to himself 
that she needed a severe lesson, and had set 
about giving her one. Oh, dear! it does seem 
to me that, men or women, we never shall learn 
to behave like rational beings! 

The latest novelty, in the way of a fashion- 
able women, chanced to be Madame Cesnaro, 
the most bewitching Cuban that ever dazzled 
men’s eyes; and as she was an old friend of 
Richard Hallam’s, it was natural enough that 
they should have renewed their friendship. 

But he would not say that to Milly. When she 
bothered him, he turned to Madame Cesnaro 
all the more, when he saw that it teazed the poor 
child; and she, having unwisely been several 
times impertinent to madame, the Creole could 
not help punishing her, too; though she was 
neither weak or wicked enough to have desired 
to bring her an hour’s real unhappiness. 


So it had gone on from bad to worse, till at ? 


last, in a spasm of jealous rage, Milly broke her 
engagement, to the boundless horror and indig- 
nation of her aunt and all her relatives. Rich- 
ard Hallam went away; the season closed, and 
Milly took her wretcnedness and her broken 
dreams away into the quiet of the summer, 
whose beauty was only an added bitterness to 
her soul. 

The old life seemed completely at an end; 
and oh! this one that had opened was dreary 
enough; and you need not wonder that Milly 
was long in learning to bear her burden even 
with a show of patience. 

But she had tried and struggled; and just 
$ when she had made up her mind that the mono- 
> tony of her existence was to be no more broken, 
! there rushed upon her one of those events which 





happen as often in actual life as they do in 
novels, and which threatened another entire 
change at the very moment she was saying to 
herself life was done for her—only a patient 
waiting left. ¢ 

One morning the children dashed into the 
room, with the exciting news that the stage- 
coach had been upset in the gully below the 
house, and everybody was smashed to little 
pieces. 

Milly set out at once for the scene of the 
accident, and met one of the village physicians, 
who told her that one person had been seriously 
hurt, for whom he wished to find the nearest 
possible resting-place, as they feared some in- 
ternal injury. 

“Our house is the nearest,” returned Milly; 
“let him be brought there.” 

She only waited to hear his delighted ap- 
proval, and flew back to make preparations to 
receive the sufferer, not dreaming how her 
Samaritan impulses were to be tried. 

She found aunt Eliza in a state of excitement; 
for, of course, the children and servants had 
rushed in to tell her the news the instant Milly’s 
back was turned. 

She was greatly relieved at Milly’s explana- 
tion, and heartily concurred in her plan that 
the injured stranger should be brought there. 
Hospitality was one of Mrs. Gresham’s ruling 
virtues; and nearly as impetuous as her niece, 
she did not stop to think of all they might be 
bringing upon themselves; rate a 
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that would not have made her hesitate, it cer- 
tainly would have had no effect upon Milly. 

A room was got in readiness, and by that 
time the children, who had been watching at 
the gate, ran in to announce that the people 
were coming up the road, bringing the wounded 
person on a cot-bed. 

Milly went down to the outer door to meet 
them. As the men drew near with their burden, 
she saw that it was 2 woman’s form muffled un- 
der the cloaks and blankets. : 

“T thought they said it was a man,” she ob- 


served to one of the bearers; ‘‘poor, poor 


thing!” 

“No, it’s a lady,” he replied; ‘and here 
comes her servant, I take it. She is crying, 
and taking on like old Scratch in a lingo the 
schoolmaster couldn’t understand.” 

By that time they had reached the porch and 
set their burden down. A sudden impulse 
made Milly go up to the cot, draw the cloak 
from off the face, and look down upon the in- 
sensible woman; she was gazing at the coun- 
tenance of Madame Cesnaro, cold and white as 
death—the face of her old enemy, the Creole. 

She would have been more than human if her 
first impulse had not been a wicked one; but it 
passed, and she was ready to be gentle and 
womanly—the more so, by way of expiation for 
her first cruel thought. 

The withered Cuban servant had come up by 
this time, and was going into spasms of grief 
and Spanish ejaculations, which Milly silenced 
with a few words in the same language, and 
kept her quiet while she showed the men the 
way up to the room she had made ready. 

The two doctors from the village ‘arrived 
almost immediately; and, as good-luck would 
have it, accompanied by a first-rate surgeon, 
who chanced to be spending two or three days 
with a relative in the neighborhood. 

While they were holding their consultation, 
Milly took the Spanish woman into her room, 
and managed to get something as near an ex- 
planation from her as her fright would permit. 

“They had started for a trip among the 
mountains—madame had been seized with a 
fancy. They were going very fast—something 
cre—cre; then Teresita didn’t know anything 
more until she found that she had bumped her 
head severely against a basket and broken the 
willow receptacle; and it was the Madonna’s 
blessing her eyes weren’t put out—and her poor 
mistress so injured. Oh! blessed Virgin!” 

Milly quieted her, and then went into her 
,aunt’s room to tell her the story; having made 
.her promise, before the sufferer arrived, that 





she would not risk her feeble nerves by going 
out. 

‘‘Has he come, Milly?” she asked. ‘It’s no 
one we know?” 

“Tt is not a man, aunt; I was mistaken——” 

“A woman? Oh, poor thing! Is she much 
hurt? Who is she, Milly? Of course, you don’t 
know her.” 

“T used to know her—I-——” 

‘Why, how white you look! Who is it, Milly?” 

‘Madame Cesnaro, aunt liza.” 

Mrs. Gresham cried out, 

“Oh! what will you do, Milly?” 

“Take care of her, aunt,” said Milly, firmly. 
“Until she is able to go away, I shall try never 
once to remember that she is more than an un- 
fortunate stranger, whom it is my duty to assist 
and take care of.” 

“T do think you are an angel!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gresham. 

Milly shook her head, remembering her first 
impulse when she saw the face of her only foe, 
and went softly out of the room to see if she 
could be allowed to be of service. 

The physicians at first feared internal in- 
juries; but an examination proved that she 
was only dreadfully bruised, and had an arm 
broken. 

“She cannot be moved for some weeks, Miss 
Brookes,” the doctor said; ‘*you must make up 
your mind to that.” 

“I know the lady,” Milly replied; “and will 
take every care of her.” 

“You know her? Oh! then goin! She has 
come to her senses partially—a little astray 
yet——” 

Milly checked him. 

“She does not know where she is, and my 
sudden appearance~might agitate her. After 
her arm is set I will go in.” 

When the operation was over, and Madame 
Cesnaro had been julled to sleep by opiates, 
Milly went into her room and took her station 
there as nurse during her illness. 

She had made the physicians explain the case 
clearly to her. There was no danger, not the 
slightest; but there would be partial delirium 
for several days from the shock and bruises. 
After that, there would be only the patient 
waiting of the necessary time for the broken 
bone to knit and heal. 

Everything was arranged. A very competent 
woman sent for from the village to share the 
duties of the sick-room, so that Milly might not 
be obliged to neglect her aunt too much—and 
her task began. 

Old Teresita had been got off to bed with all 
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possible despatch, and a great relief it was, for 
she had done nothing but rush to and fro, and 
howl like a whole menagerie. Indeed, she 
proved to be perfectly useless throughout, and 
Milly kept her as far away from the sick-room 
as possible. After the first distress was over, 
and she found that there was likely to be work 
to do for several weeks to come, she was quite 
inclined to remember that her own bones ached, 
and very gladly followed Milly’s advice to stay 
quiet a great deal in her own chamber; where, 
to the horror of the other servants, she lay 
smoking paper cigarettes, and telling her beads, 
and keeping watch over as much of her mis- 
tress’ baggage as she could pile in the room. 

Those first days passed, the Creole lay some- 

fimes in a sort of stupor, in which she took 
notice of nothing; but not sleeping, for they 
could see her eyes glitter through the long 
lashes, and her hands worked with a nervous 
restlessness, as if busy at some task which it 
was necessary to finish with all haste. 
“Then she would rouse herself and talk ra- 
pidly, sometimes in French, sometimes in the 
English, which had become so familiar to her 
lips; but when she used her native tongue, it 
was usually to ramble on about childish things 
that had happened long ago in her tropical 
home. 

How eagerly Milly listened, to see if by 
chance she should utter a name, or a word in 
any way connected with that brief past which 
this woman had help to destroy; but no such 
word was ever spoken. 

She was usually telling that she was so tired— 
oh, so tired! She had wandered far from home, 
and could not be back by nightfall; and she was 
80 afraid of the snakes, and so weary. Then, 
if she was half conscious, and remembered that 
she was a woman, and in a foreign land, she 
was in great haste to go somewhere, and could 
not get ready quickly enough; and through all 
her hurry and impatience rose the same com- 
plaint of being so tired—so tired; and they had 
tied her arms so that she could not dress her- 
self; she should never get there; never be rid 
of that dull, wretched ache. 

Then she began to be more rational. One 
day she had wakened from sleep quite herself, 
but Milly happened to be out of the room; and 
when she came back, she was talking very ra- 
. Pidly again, still in her great hurry and weari- 
hess, but capable of noticing things and people, 
Without being able to place and connect them 
in her mind. 

She was looking at Milly, and exclaimed, 

“Aren’t you going to dance to-night? Why, 





you look quite pale! Oh! dear me, I am so 
tired! I can’t remember your name—so foolish 
of you always to hate me, ‘Why, I should like 
you, if you would be good-natured and let me.” 

Then her head ached, and Milly bathed her 
forehead till she grew quiet—dozed a little, 
opened her eyes, saying, 

“T thought I knew you—I can’t remember. 
I don’t think I am quite right—this pain, you 
know.” - 

But the day came when she woke rational 
and able to think collectedly, with nothing but 
weakness to distract her—and then she recog- 
nized Milly. 

She had been made to understand before that 
she was in good hands, and comprehended how 
it happened that she was surrounded by strange 
faces and sights; but when she remembered 
Milly, she called out, . 

“Why, I thought you hated me! Have you 
come to take care of me?” 

“Yes,” Milly answered; “if you will allow 
me.” 

“How good it is of you! Little blossom I 
used to call you; but how changed you are! 
Why, I can’t understand!” 

She was growing so excited that Milly ex- 
plained to her where she was; had to give the 
reason of herself and her aunt being there; told 
her that her aunt would come in and see her 
in a day or two, and brought the conversation 
to topics safe for a sick-room. 

The Creole suffered a good deal, but she bore 
her pains with the proud impatience with which 
she submitted to all ills, too defiant to complain, 
and angry with her own weakness. 

When Mrs. Gresham came in to pay her a 
little visit, she was full of regrets at being such 
a burden; a proper return of civilities on Mrs. 
Gresham's part, who naturally wished her in 
another zone, at least since her presence must 
be very painful to Milly, besides the amount of 
care which her illness made necessary. 

As Clemence Cesuaro grew better and stronger, 
of course, she and Milly, thrown so much to- 
gether, were obliged to talk a greatdeal. Very 
strange, it seemed to Milly, to sit by her side 
and listen to her conversation, whose charm 
would have made itself felt upon any mind if 
it had been blinder in its prejudices, more un- 
forgiving in its resentment, than Milly’s had 
learned to be. 

Never once a mention of Richard Hallam’s 
name. When she first began to talk freely, 
Clemencemade some allusion which would have 
drawn the conversation back upon him and 
that painful season; but Milly’s instantaneous 
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change of manner was hint enough for her ex- 
quisite tact, and she never approached it again. 

Tt would have been impossible for those two 
women not to have become tolerably well ac- 
quainted with one another during those weeks 
in which they were thrown so constantly into 
each other’s society—and it was a singular 
revelation to each. 

The time came when Milly acknowledged to 
herself that in the misery the Creole had helped 
to bring upon her, there had been no evil inten- 
tion; and she could watch over her, and talk 
with her, with far more kindly feelings, of 
course, when the impression that she was not 
a false, wicked woman was removed from her 
mind. 

She showed Milly more of her character, her 
real nature, during those weeks, than she had 
confided to any human being in years. Milly 
learned to pity her, in spite of her beauty and 
her position; for she understood how some 
terrible sorrow had crushed her youth forever, 
and left her so reckless and weary, searching 
constantly for the relief of change and excite- 
ment, since she had found no other way of 
quieting her unrest. 

And with her quick insight into character, 
Clemence soon learned to know Milly as she 
really was, and to marvel within herself that 
she could have been bo deceived. 

‘She thinks and feels like a womar,” thought 
Clemence; ‘‘feels acutely as I do. She has 
imagination and soul—how could I think her 
only a pretty doll? She has suffered, too; 
suffered cruelly—poor, young thing!” 

Then Clemence began to reflect, to look back. 
She had never seen Richard Hallam since the 
night of that ball where Milly had given way 
to her jealousy; but before long she understood 
matters pretty clearly; saw she herself might 
well bear a portion of the blame, and wondered 
if it was too late for things to be set aright. 

So the days passed, and the two kept each 
other company in that, pleasant chamber, which 
Milly arranged with her own hands, that every- 
thing might be cheerful and picturesque enough 
to suit the wayward fancy of the invalid. 

She did Clemence a world of good by the 
patience and fortitude ‘she displayed, and the 
earnest determination she had to make the 
most of such benefits as life had left her; the 
haughty Creole learned that there was a better 
and more noble way of bearing suffering than 
the cruel pride with which she had worn its 
thorns pressed against her bleeding heart. 

The first traces of spring were making the 
earth beautiful. 


catch a tinge of red; the grass was green on 
the little lawn; the woods showed signs of new 
life and strength ; the air grew soft and odorous; 
and Milly’s blue hills became brighter ang 
more lovely in the distance. 

Clemence could sit up, walk about the house, 
amuse Mrs. Gresham with her brilliant conyer- 
sation, fascinate the children, and dazzle every- 
body that came near with her bewitching 
ways; but constantly she grew softer and more 
womanly toward Milly, letting the old robe of 
hardness and pride slip farther from her soul 
under the influence of that pleasant season. 

She was getting well enough to travel; and 
the day was set for her departure. Old Teresita 
recovered from her fright and her aches when 
‘she found there was no more work to be done; 
and putting their possessions in order for 
journey with the best grace possible, as full of 
> self-congratulation and content as if she had 
had her wits about her all the time, and been 
the one to nurse her mistress back to health 
and strength. 

Clemence had been spending the evening 
down stairs; she and Milly had said good-night 
to Mrs. Gresham, and when they reached the 
door of Clemence’s room, Milly paused. 

“I wish you would come in,” the Creole 
said; ‘‘you are not sleepy?” 

‘“‘Not in the least; [ could have sat up all 
night to hear you talk about your European 
travels, and your life in your tropical home.” 

‘Come in and sit with me then,” said Clem- 
ence; ‘‘I am very restless, and ‘can’t sleep.” 

“T knew it,” returned Milly. ‘You are 
never so gay except when you feel disturbed 
and nervous.” 

“You really seem to know me,” Clemence 
said, pressing her hand with her foreign de- 
monstrativeness; ‘dear Milly, how pleasant 
it is!” 

They went into her chamber and sat down; 
Clemence turned the lamp so that the room had 
a dim, pleasant light; the wood-fire had died 
to a heap of glowing embers on the hearth, and 
everything about the place was calculated to 
put one in that mood when one talks more 
openly than usual, and makes confidences which, 
at another time, would have been impossible. 

Clemence had a fancy for hearing Milly re- 
peat poetry; it had been her favorite way of 
being soothed to sleep during her illness; and 
to-night they sat there recalling favorite pas- 
sages from the poets they loved, and giving 
free expression to the fancies which the mea- 
sures aroused. 





The maple buds began to? 


“How mistaken I was in you, Milly!” ex- 
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claimed Clemence, suddenly. ‘I thought you 
were a pretty child, just born to be petted and 
indulged.” ¥ 

«$0 I was a child when you met me first,” 
replied Milly. 

“It. was only because time and..circum- 
stances had riot made you conscious of your 
own powers,” said.Clemence, ‘No, no! I was 
deaf not to recognize the nightingale’s voice, 
though it only sang in broken numbers.” 

She had the prettiest way of saying things; 
and they never sounded exaggerated or strained 
in her sweet foreign accent. 

“JT am older now,” said Milly. 

“Yes, and the nightingale has learned to 
sing. But, Milly——-” 

“Well, Clemence?” for she had hesitated. 

“You know they say the full richness of the 
song does not come till after sorrow and trouble 
have wakened the soul.” 

“Yes, and I believe it.” 

“Then you have suffered—you also?” cried 
Clemence, throwing a self-pitying emphasis on 
the last word, which deprived her question of 
all possibility of giving offence by the acknow- 
ledgment it contained of her own grief. 

“T have suffered,”’ Milly answered, honestly ; 
“suffered very terribly.” 

“And did the whole world look black to you? 
Did you only wish to rush on and battle with 
death—force him to take you, if it was only to 
carry you awny to new trouble?” 

“For many, many months,” Milly said, “I 
was so wicked that.I shudder to recall the time. 
I wonder, now, God did not punish me for my 
rebellion.” 

“Think what it is to go on so for years and 
years,” murmured Clemence. 

“I see things more clearly now,” pursued 
Milly. “I am willing to gather up the frag- 
ments of my life and make the best of them.” 

“But you do suffer still?” 

“Sometimes; not with the old bitterness. 
Oh, Clemence! I am learning that the more we 
think of others, the less.time we have to brood 
over our own sorrows. I am learning that 
every ray of sunlight we bring to others is re- 
flected upon the darkness of our own paths.” 

“Yes,” Clemence said, slowly, ‘it may be so. 
Lnever believed it; mever thought of it till 
within these weeks, It may be so. ' 

“It is true, Clemence. I have learned to 
ling to it as my one hope.” 

“It is so blessed to have any hope,” mur- 
mured Clemence. ‘I have been so many years 
mthe dark that the daylight would only blind 
me now,” 





+ “I think it is never too late to look up,” 
Milly said. ‘‘Strength will come slowly back 
if we only exert it, just as physical strength 
returns to us after a long illness. I never 
thought to say these things to anybody. I 
never thought to feel them; but I can now.” 

They were. both silent for a few moments; 
then Clemence exclaimed, in her impulsive way, 

«Milly! Milly!” 

“Yes, dear,” Milly answered. 

“Do you love me—do you trust me?” 

**I do love you! I did not know how much 
attached I had become to you ‘until now, that 
you are going away!” 

“I am’so glad; it is so pleasant to be loved!” 

‘‘But you. make: friends where you will—the 
whole world x4 A 

“That is only weariness and vexation—you 
know it, Milly! . The success, the triumph, as 
they call it, which I have in society, only makes 
me more desolate in my loneliness. But don’t 
talk about me just now. I have something else 
inmy mind. May I ask you a question, Milly?” 

“Yes,” said Milly, with a little hesitation. 
“T am sure you would ask me nothing that 
could be unpleasant.” 

“T don’t know that; but I must speak—you 
won’t be angry?” 

Milly felt. herself grow suddenly cold; but 
she replied composedly, 

“‘At least. I shall. not be angry—I promise 
you that.” 

Clarence was silent again; then she broke out 
hurriedly, 

‘You were engaged to Richard Hallam—why 
did you two part?” 

“TI cannot talk on that subject, Clemence; 
indeed, I cannot!” 

“But you must, Milly—you must! Only trust 
me!. You maydoso. Feel that you are talking 
to your own heart. Speak, Milly!” 

She caught Milly’s hands, and held them fast. 

“It was that which made you unhappy—was 
it not?” . 

“Yes,” Milly answered, in a low, cold voice. 

«But you loved him?” 

With an effort Milly retained her composure, 
and her voice was still very calm—such a con- 
trast to her passionate words. 

“T did love him, heart and soul, with a love 
which transformed me from a child toa woman, 
which developed every faculty to new life, and 
made me as much another creature as if I had 
been suddenly carried into a new world.” 

«« And he loved you,” cried Clemence; ‘I am 
sure he loved you.” 

The old shiver thrilled through Milly’s frame, 
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‘He loved me asa child. He wanted a play- 
thing, a pet. He could not understand that 
his love had changed me to a woman.” 

“But he would have learned that. 
generous and noble; I knew him well.” 

Milly drew her hands away. 

**T can’t talk of all this, Clemence,” she said. 

“But you must—you must! T cannot go away 
and leave this matter in darkness. Tell me 

-why you quarreled—tell me?” 
« Milly hesitated. 

‘What I have told you was reason enough 
for quarrels,” she replied. 

‘But there was more; some one reason which 
made you feel he thought you a child—which 
carried you both swiftly on toward your un- 
happiness?” 

_ “There was reason——” 

‘I must hear it! You know I do not question 
you out of curiosity—I would not pain you for 
the world. The reason, Milly—tell me the 
reason.” 

“*T was jealous of you,” returned Milly. “He 
tormented me by paying you attention. I hated 
you with all the intensity of my nature.” 

Clemence caught her hands again and held 
them closer. 

“T was afraid of this,” she said; “I was 
afraid I had helped to make apes miserable. 
But you don’t hate me now?” 

I love you very dearly, Clemence! Some 
other cause of disturbance would havé Tisen 
between us.” 

“But that it should have been so—that I 
should have done it! He loved you, Milly, 
he——” 

“Hush, Clemence!” she interrupted, sternly; 
“don’t make me doubt your truth. I’ could not 
bear to be deceived again.” 

“What do you mean, Milly? 
ceive you 4! 

“He loved you, Clemence Cesnaro; and you 
know it!” 

“‘Never—never! 
could not lie!” 

Milly struggled away from her and rose. Her 
soul was full of bitterness then; the events of 
that night came back with new force. 

“Hear me, Milly,” cried Clemence, clinging 
to her dress. ‘‘He did not love me; he was not 
false——” 

“Oh! Clemence, Clemence! what can you gain 
by trying to cheat me now? That night at the 
ball—that last night. I was in the room when 
he kissed your hand; when he said-——” 

She broke off with a shudder, and turned 
proudly away. 


He was 


He did not de- 


He was good and true; he 





Clemence did not rise from her knees; she 
still clung to Milly’s dress with a touching 
humility that seemed strange to her haughty 
nature. 

“And you have thought me a bad, wicked 
woman?” she said, drearily; ‘“‘you think me 
false and bad still?” 

‘“‘Not now; I did then, false and bad as [ 
know him to be! But now I see you were free 
to love ‘him, if ‘you saw fit; the treachery was 
on his side—treacherous to both, since he was 
my betrothed husband when he spoke words of 
love to you.” 

‘He never did; there is your error—he never 
did!” 

Milly pulled her dress resolutely away. She 
would hear no more—would not remain an in- 
stant longer. But Clemence sprang up, threw 
her arms about her waist and drew her back. 

‘*You must hear me! Be patient, Milly, I can 
clear all this up! I understand now—I remem- 
ber that night——” 

“Then we need talk no more.” 

‘It is for that very reason you must listen— 
you were deceived! Do hear me, Milly! Don’t 
shake and tremble so! Don’t refuse to hear what 
may bring peace back to you.” 

Milly conguered her passion. There was truth 
in the woman’s voice she could feel. She sat 
down to listen. 

“Go on,” she said; “I will hear you.” 

“Thank you, Milly; God bless you! I am 
reckless; I have suffered; but I am not bad and 
false, Milly! Years ago Richard Hallam and 
I met in Cuba—we flirted dreadfully. He was 
pleased with me. I wanted to worry my jeal- 
ous old husband; but, indeed, I had no ‘Tender- 
ness for Hallam. 

“T had loved once—to a woman like me, that 
is forever. That winter, in New York, he had 
just the regard for me a man keeps toward one 
to whom he has read poetry, whose hand he 
has kissed. I was very unhappy. He knew 
more of my past than anybody else—not that 
we talked of it; but all those things made a tie 
of friendship between us. Are you listening, 
Milly?” / 

“Yes, yes; tell me the rest.” 

“T took a fancy to you,” pursued Clemence, 
“you were so pretty—like a flower, or a pic- 
ture; I liked to pet you when we met in society. 
I did not know you cared for Hallam. We had 
no confidences; I could not know that I was 
making you hate me.” 

“T tell you that is over, Clemence. Go on.” 

“Then I went to Washington. When I came 
back I met you at a party—you remember?” 
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Could Milly ever forget that night—the warn- 
ing cloud-upon her one month of bliss! 

“For the first time it struck me that you 
cared for Hallam; somebody told me it was 
rumored you were éngaged. I thought, ‘That 
js well, she is a nice little thing—he wants rest.’ 
[went up and spoke to you, meaning all kind- 

ness; you were dreadfully rude, and I was very 
angry. I said to myself, ‘If she is rude again, 
I shall punish her for it!’’ You see how I-was 
drawn on to play my part in your tragedy?” 

Milly pressed her hand; she was listening 
eagerly now 

“Well, you were rude to me whenever we 
met, and I determined to punish you. I never 
thought how wicked it was, that in my care- 
lessness I might wreck your peace forever. Say 
you forgive me.” 

“Freely, fully, Clemence, I forgive you.” 

«J did teaze and anhoy you dreadfully. You 
were capricious and bitter.with Hallam; you 
made him feel that he had been mistaken in 
you; that you were exacting and tyrannical; 
that he could not find in your love the rest he 
socraved. You see all this?” 

“J have no desire to exculpate myself. I was 
very wrong; but I was true to him. I loved 
him, and he——” 

“Wait, Milly, I am coming to that!’ So the 
weeks went on, and you floated farther apart, 
and the clouds grew thicker between you. That 
last night you behaved dreadfully. He was hurt 
and angry; after that he and I were both led 

, way by our recklessness and coquetry; but, 
knowing me, you can see it was no more ear- 
nest than acting ina play. We were walking 
up and"down the halls; then he told me of his 
engagement to you, and his fears that he had 
been mistaken in your character. I answered 
that I thought you a child; but it was youth 
and innocence he coveted, so he must be con- 
tent. At the same time he was wrong, I said, 
not to show you more of his real self, and teach 
you to come up where he stood, if he loved you. 

“*I do love her,’ he answered; ‘she is my 
last hope of peace.’ 

“He meant that, and more, Milly; he loved 
you more deeply than he knew himself. Then 
he was ashamed of having betrayed feeling; he 
began chattering all sorts of extravagancies. I 
was nearly crazy that night with my letters and 
my friends’ counsels. T said anything that came 
in my head, and he no more considered it seri- 
ous than if I had had a fever—you see I knew 
him and could trust him. 

“We went into the boudoir, talking all sorts 
of nonsense. I epvielned, ‘You will never be 





content! Oh! you are growing old! Why, once 
you would have said you loved me, if you had 
dared.’ Then he answered, ‘Who could have 
helped being bewildered—help loving as one 
does an ideal?’ Then it was he kissed my hand, 
just out ‘of @ man’s foolish gallantry, and I 
laughed and ran away. 

“T can see how it appeared to you, only par- 
tially catching the words. Oh! it was dreadful, 
my poor Milly! But you believe me—say you 
believe me?” 

“TI do,” Milly answered; “I do.” 

‘He never dreamed of caring forme. Oh! 
he loved you! Then he went away; I did not 
know it for some time after. I was shut up 
with my black thoughts—I could not go into 
the world then; I forgot you and him. When 
I went out again, they told me Hallam had 
gone to Europe; they said he had broken his 
engagement with you, because you went to An- 
drew’s house—then that was contradicted. To 
tell you the truth, since then I have been too 
much occupied with my selfish sorrows to think 
about anybody; but, until I came here and 
learned to know you, I never dreamed that I 
could have had any part in your separation.” 

Clemence ceased speaking, leaning her fore- 
head on Milly’s hands, and Milly sat there 
weeping silently, not that her happiness was 
brought back—not that anything was changed, 
or ever could be; but weeping with thankful- 
ness that she need not despise tlie object she 
had loved; that she need not feel her faith in 
human nature disturbed by the treachery of the 
man who had been so much to her young life. 

“You are satisfied now, Milly?” Clemence 
said at last. ‘You exonerate Hallam from any 
deceit ?” 

“Entirely, Clemence; I see it all clearly now.” 

“‘And you are glad again—you hope?” 

There was no responsive pressure from Milly’s 
hand. Clemence looked at her in surprise. 

«Tell me,what you feel,” she urged. 

“Very thankful to know that my love was not 
wasted on an unworthy object,”’ replied Milly, 
wiping away her tears; ‘full of remorse for all 
the bitterness I cherished in my heart during 
those black months; thankful to God that I had 
tried to be better and less selfish, because, if 
this news had come to me while I was so hard 
and wicked, I should have been overpowered 
by shame at the remembrance of my own sin 
against the Father in losing all faith and trust.” 

‘And is that all, Milly?” 

“That is all! Glad to know you thoroughly— 
glad to love you as I do, and always shall, Clem- 
ence.” 
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‘And Llove you, too; and I want you to be 
happy.” ' 

“T am growing so. in the fulfillment of duty, 
Clemence; there is no other real happiness.” 

«But there is! Duty is cold and harsh; there is 
another happiness—it is not too late to find it.” 

“Hush! Clemence.” 

“Does not this confirmation of his truth bring 
back your old love, your old hopes, Milly?” 

“No, Clemence, no; the past is irrevocable.” 

“Not to you—not with a love——” 

“Richard Hallam and I are separated,” Milly 
broke in; ‘‘it is better so. He never did me 
justice; ;he was wrong to patronize and look 
down on me. I was jealous, not with the foolish 
jealousy of a girl, but the force of a woman who 
feels that she is slighted and misunderstood.” 

«But it is all so different now.” 

**Not in the least! Richard Hallam loved me 
because he thought me a child—he wanted to 
be looked up to and worshiped. But the man 
who loves me must respect me as his equal, feel 
that there is no depth in his soul I could not 
reach, no aspiration I could not share.” 

“Oh! what a noble wife you would make!” 
exclaimed Clemence. 

«Then I can fulfill some other destiny nobly,” 
Milly answered. 

“‘ How firm and stern you are! I thought you 
were only influenced by your belief in his false- 
hood.” 

‘‘Now that doubt is removed, Clemence; the 
other causes which helped to separate us, which 
of themselves must, sooner or later, have made 
a gulf between our hearts, rise up stronger.” 

‘«But when I tell you that he loved you!” 

«Don’t mock the word, Clemence—you and I 
know what love is! There are many girls con- 
tent to remain children all their lives, who 
would warm themselves in the outer folds. of 
their husband’s heart, and never know how 
dark a door shut between them and his soul— 
I am not a creature like that.” 

“No, Milly, no!” 

“So, you see, that since it was such a wife 
Richard Hallam wanted, he could not love -me. 
By this time he has forgotten his dream. I had 
not passed deeply enough into his life to be long 
regretted.” 

“IT don’t believe that, Milly.” 

_ ‘Well, if he regrets me, it is as one misses a 
favorite flower, a bird—any trifle with which 
one amused a leisure hour.” 

“If this separation has taught him your real 
character——” 


“But if he knew you as you are?” 

“‘Would you have me call him back? No, no, 
Clemence! Even in my darkest hours I never 
was weak enough to wish for his return! [ tel] 
you we are separated forever, and I am content, 
We won’t talk of these things any more—my life 
is settled now.” 

Clemence; urged her no farther, 

“It is so dreary to be alone,” she sighed; 
“life is so heavy and so black.” 

“Not if we do our duty, Clemence.” 

“But duty is so harsh—it hurts me so! Oh, 
Milly! at least you have peace and freedom!” 

“And I believe that the performance of duty 
will give peace at last to any soul.” ; 








“It may be so,” moaned Clemence; “I never 
tried to do it. I have struggled, and battled, 
and would not submit. I am so tired, Milly— 
oh, so tired! I am older than you—my life has 


been so-terrible. Only my pride has kept me 
; from sinking utterly,” 


““My poor Clemence!” whispered Milly. It 
was her turn tg pity, and comfort now. 

‘Nothing to love—no hope—no friends! My 
life is so hollow and false! My nearest rela- 
tives see me gay, and think me the coldest, 
most heartless creature that lives. Oh, Milly! 
they don’t know how the hot ashes yet burn 
and smoulder in my breast, how they sear into 
my soul and leave me no repose.” 

Drawn on to fuller confidence by what had 
gone before, resting on the thought that she 
had found one nature which she could trust 
wholly, Clemence told her all the history of her 
past. 

She had loved once—the one sweet love of 
youth—in her passionate nature, fervid as the 
sunlight which ripened the fruits of her tropi- 
cal birth-place, stronger than death itself, im- 
petuous and reckless as a mountain torrent in 
its fullest, power. 

This man was one whom her friends hated; 
there was an old feud between the families, 
bitter and cruel, and handed down from father 
to son like a Corsican Vendetta. 

But these two young creatures loved one an- 
other. It matters not how and when they met— 
they loved, and were on the eve of an elope 
ment from their native land. The ship that 
was to bear them away to safety and happiness, 
was anchored in the bay near the villa where 
Clemence’s family were residing. 

She had stolen from the house; her lover met 
her. He was leading her toward the little boat 
when they were discovered. A servant, whom 


“It has not, Clemence; you argue from im- ;Clemence had been obliged to trust, proved 


possibilities.” 


$ treacherous, and revealed the plan. 
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er brother, a man fiery and passionate as 
herself, rushed out in pursuit—he overtook 
them on the sea-shore. There, in the moon- 
light, Clemence crouched upon the sand, while 
the fierce quarrel raged between the two men, 
growing more terrible till all the insanity of 
their hot natures was roused. Pistols were 
drawn—a flash that blinded Clemence—a re- 
which deafened her—and she saw her 
lover stretched bleeding on the sand. 

They tore her from his dying embrace; they 
drowned his parting words in curses; and when 
Clemence. recovered from her fever and deli- 

sium weeks had passed, and she was a widow 
without having been a wife. 

Only two years after they forced her to marry 
a Cuban, who fell in love with her in Paris, 
whither she had been carried—a man already 
old, selfish, and tyrannical; against whose iron 
rule she had rebelled till they had made each 


other’s lives as wretched as only such ill-as- ¢ 


sorted unions can make human destinies. 

The year before, she had left her husband 
with the determination never to return, and 
had joined her relatives in New York. But she 
found no rest either from her own desolation, 
or their incessant reproaches, and the letters 
from friends urging her return. 

All these things she told Milly that night; and 
Milly pitied and loved her more and more, as 
anybody must who saw the brilliant, beautiful 
creature as she really was; impulsive and warm- 
hearted, with no faith left in anything but the 
memory of her murdered love; worn out with 
the struggles of her married life; asking only 
for rest, and ignorant where to find it; feeding 
her soul’ upon the Dead Sea’s fruit of ashes 
when it starved for nourishment and grew 
parched with thirst. 

Milly’s example had a great effect upoh her; 
Milly’s counsels taught her where to turn, what 
use might yet be made of her broken life. 

Those two women did each other a great deal 
of good during the time they spent together; 
but they were forced to separate at length. 

“Milly,” Clemence said the night before her 
departure, “I shall go back to Cuba; go back 
tomy husband. I want quiet—rest! I never 
meant to live with him again—but he has 
changed. He writes to me, and begs me to 
return. He says he is growing old and needs 
mé; that he understands me better now, and 
ean trust me. Yes, I will go back; it is my one 
hope of peace—you have taught me that.” 

And Milly rejoiced and wept over her out of 
her great love and tenderness. 

“You will come to visit me in my island 


. 





home,” Clemence said, ‘‘when you are married 
and happy?” 

‘“‘T shall never be married,” replied Milly; ‘I 
do not think my character is fitted for it.” 

Clemence only smiled to herself. ‘‘Oh! what 
a gulf of wisdom and experience lay between 
Milly’s twenty summers and her own added 
years of storm! 

“You will come to visit me?” she repeated. 
“JT should like to take you now; but you will 
come later?” 

Milly promised; and that night, before she 
slept, Clemence wrote a long letter to Richard 
Hallam, explaining everything to him, pointing 
out his own mistake, and describing Milly as 
she had become under the influence of know- 
ledge and discipline. 

‘“‘T cannot tell how it will be with me,” Clem-- 
ence said; ‘but I am certain your life will not 
always go on in this faded coldness.” 

“It will brighten with both, dear Clemence— 
only trust!” 

«You must write to me—I shall so need your 
advice, your encouragement. You won’t forget 
me, Milly, dear?” 

“Clemence, I never had a sister, but I feel 
toward you as I think I should have felt toward 
a sister—I shall never change.” 

*“No, I believe that; I rest on that faith. 
May God bless you, Milly! You have done me 
good—great good! ' 

Then Clemence went away, and Milly returned 
to her quiet life, more patient and content. 

She could feel that she had not loved an un- 
worthy man; and that reflection was, of itself, 
a great comfort. . 

Spring came, warm and beautiful; and Milly 
could once more see that nature was lovely, 
and listen to its teachings, as she had never 
before done, with a humility that elevated and 
educated her soul. / 

It was a lovely June day when Richard Hal- 
lam opened the cottage gate and walked up the 
path to the house. 

He had been very unhappy during his wan- 
derings; he found that his love for Milly had 
been deeper seated than he himself knew. 

Now he thought of her, not as the spoiled 
child whom he had wished to direct, and -by 
whom he was to be blindly worshiped, but as 
the true woman, into which he saw she might * 
have b@en developed. 

Then Clemence’s letter reached him, and he 
hastened back to try if life might not yet win 
peace and rest. 

Milly was sitting on a porch at the hack of 
the house, and they sent him out there. 
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When she heard his step she started up, 
turned very pale as she saw him standing 
there, then forced herself into composure, held 
out her hand, trying to say. she was glad to 
see him. 

He said not one word of the old time; he 
saw plainly that if he did so, Milly would. put 
the matter firmly aside. His only hope now 
was in wooing her as equals woo. 

He waited patiently, spending nearly the 
whole summer in the neighborhood—and he 
and Milly made their acquaintance anew; float- 
ing on: into long, golden days that were inex- 
pressibly peaceful and quiet, and led as far 
away from the gloom of the past year as they 
did from the wrongly-based dream of their 
first engagement. 

But one day he came to her and told her the 
whole truth—and Milly listened then. 

*L love you,” he said; “I have always loved 
you; but now I come with the humility of an 
affection that understands itself and its object. 
I ask you to be my companion. I believe we 
need each other to make our lives complete. I 
have not a thought which you do not share, not 
an ambition in which you do not partake—will 
you be my wife, Milly?” 

Milly did not-answer; it was not easy for her 
to find words just then, though hér whole being 
was flooded with a serene happiness which no 
after tempests could ever sweep away. 

‘*‘ Answer me, Milly,” he pleaded. ‘I know 
my life has been, in many respects, a useless 
one. I will try now to make it worth being 
shared by you. Speak to me, Milly; tell me 
that you have not forgotten the old dream.” 

And bending his head he heard her whisper, 

“T have not forgotten! The love of my girl- 
hood will be the love of my whole life. I will 
try to be a good wife to you, Richard.” 

“My darling! Oh, my darling! 1am repaid 
for all the darkness and loneliness! I am able 
to appreciate my happiness now, Milly; to thank 
God heartily for the blessing of your love!” 

Sitting there in the sunlight, it was all settled; 
and the vows they then took upon themselves 
were understandingly made, as equal to equal, 
from a love that sprang not only from the 





heart’s tenderness, but in which the intellect, and 
all higher faculties, had part—a love which time 
could only soften into more exceeding beauty, 

“Only to think,” said Mrs. Gresham, when 
she was told the news, “that you should marry 
Richard Hallam at last! Why you might as 
well have done it a year ago, and been happy, 
instead of making each other wretched, and 
everybody about you.” 

Milly only smiled. To her comprehension it 
was much better that they should have waited— 
much better that they should have suffered. 
Had they married, and left all those misunder- 
standings to follow which must ensue between 
two unequal natures, in all probability the day- 
light would not have been reached until the 
furrows were worn so deep that there could be 
no hope of a harvest in the withered fields. 

And Richard Hallam smiled, too, when she 
repeated to him Mrs. Gresham’s words; smiled 
at first, and stood looking down into Milly’s 
eyes, until his face grew thoughtful. 

“Better, much better,” he said. “But I 
tremble yet to remember how nearly our hap- 
piness was wrested from our grasp forever.” 

“The recollection shall only serve to make 
us more patient, more trustful,’ Milly whis- 
pered; “‘we are going forth to the new life, 
Richard,” 

My story is done. 

I know that Richard Hallam is in a fair way 
to make a reputation in the intellectual pur- 
suits to which he was addicted; and every step 
he takes forward Milly is by his side; Milly, 
with her beautiful, earnest face, and her great 
love. 

I was at Richard Hallam’s house, not many 
nights since, and I saw there the beautiful 
Cuban, who created such a sensation here a few 
winters ago. 

To my mind she was more beautiful than 
then; for her face was the face of one who 
had found rest. Her husband was with her; 
and in the quiet which had crowded the old 
restlessness out of his face, I read that Clem- 
ence understood her work at length, and was 
doing it faithfully, and so guiding’ both herself 
and him toward the light. 
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FAREWELL! 
¢ 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWN 


FaRewstL! As I go from thy presence forever, 
I cast a glance back on the days that are o’er; 
And think of the scenes that will never, oh, never! 
Return with delight to enliven me more. 


"Tis true, I have waited and watched to discover 
Some trace of thy comin, nor listened in vain; 

But now it is passed, and the dream, it is over} 
We meet now as strangers, if meet we again. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Savace walked home with Georgiana Hal- 
stead, but there was little conversation between 
them. She was a good deal excited, and walked 
with a quick, almost impetuous step, while her 
eyes brightened, her lips parted, and a warm 
red came into her cheeks, She said nothing, 
and seemed almost to wish the handsome young 


fellow by her side far away; his presence an- 2 


noyed her, 

Savage was grave,’ anxious, and so. pre- 
occupied, that he did not observe this change 
in the graceful young creature whose friend- 
ship had always been so dear to him. When 
they reached Mrs. Halstead’s residence he hesi- 
tated a moment, lifted his hat, and said, with a 
smile, 


"May I go in, Miss Georgie?” 
“Certainly, of course; how rude I was,” she 
answered, and the color on her cheeks flushed 


over her whole face in a scarlet cloud. 
will all be glad to see you.” 

“But I would rather see you alone, just for 
once, in your own pretty room—is it quite in- 
admissable ?” 

“In my room? Well, why not? Come this 
way. I only hope aunt Eliza won’t be looking 
over the banisters.” 

Georgie laughed, in spite of all the painful 
feelings that swelled her young heart, when she 
looked upward, with her foot upon the first stair, 
and saw the long face of Miss Eliza peering 
down upon her. 

Savage, too, caught a glimpse of the restless 
female, and joined Georgie in her sweet, low 
laugh, but decorously pretended not to see that 
tall figure as it'drew back and darted away. 

fhe young people entered Georgie’s little 
sitting-room. Savage placed his hat on one of 
the mosaic tables, Georgie placed her bonnet 
beside it, and threw her India shawl across 
& chair, unconsciously forming a sumptuous 
drapery which swept the carpet. 

“Upon my word,” she said, shaking her 
bright curls loose, and pressing them back 
from her flushed cheeks with both hands, ‘this 


“They § 





seems romantic. I wonder what aunt Eliza 
will say?” 

**Never mind what she says.” 

‘Oh! but you would mind, if she lived in the 
house with you; but there is dear, oid grand- 
mama to help me out if she bears down too 
hard—so find yourself a chair. The fire is 
delightful after our cold walk. What a change 
it is from that room to this?” 

Georgiana had seated herself in the Turkish 
chair, and sat nestled in its cushions, with the 
firelight glimmering over her as she made this 
remark. Savage drew a low ottoman to her 
side, and sat down upon it. 

“You were thinking of that garret-room in 
the tenement-house?” he said. 

“Yes, and thinking, too, how thoughtless and 
ungrateful I am for all this comfort, for which 
I haye done nothing, while a 

Georgie broke off, and her eyes filled with 
tears, softly and brightly as violets gather dew. 

‘“‘While that poor girl is compelled to toil 
for the bare necessaries of life; that’s what was 
in your heart, I know,” said Savage, taking 
her hand gently in his. ‘‘I—I would speak to 
you about her.” 

“To mez-and about her?” said Georgie, 
drawing her hand away. ‘I scarcely know 
her. She is a nice girl, I dare say; but why 
should any one wish to talk to me about her?” 

‘Because you are good and generous; be- 
cause she is helpless and beautiful.” 

‘‘Beautiful!—is she? I did not particularly 
obseryeit. A brunette, isn’t she? Some people 
like that style. I—I—but you had something 
to say, and I interrupted you.” 

“Oh, Miss Halstead! you could be of such 
service to this sweet girl.” 

“TI of service to her?” said Georgie, lifting 
her head with a little fling of pride. “I thank 
you for the idea. What does she want of me?” 

“What, Anna Burns? Nothing. Poor girl! 
she is not one to ask help; but knowing you so 
good and gentle, I thought to interest you in 
her behalf. She is a lady.” 

“Yes, yes! she is nice and very lady-like, I 
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admit that; and good as she is beautiful. That 
means nothing, Mr. Savage. When beauty lies 
in the fancy of the beholder, we cannot measure 
other qualities by it,” said Georgie. ‘Please 
go on, and tell me what I ean do?” 

You can do everything for this young girl. 
She is so lonely, so isolated in that comfortless 
place.” 

“Yes, it is terrible,” cried Georgie, shivering 
among her cushions. ‘Yet you did not seem 
to find it so very disagreeable.” 

**No place where she is can ‘be disagreeable 
to me,” answered Savage, with deep feeling. 

Georgie turned white, and shrunk back in 
her chair, as if some one had struck her. Her 
voice scarcely rose above a whisper when she 
forced it into words, 

“You love this girl, then?” 

“Love her, Georgie? Yes, better than my 
life—better than all the world beside!” 

There was silence fora moment, Georgie’s 
lovely face grew cold and white as marble. 
She seemed to wither up like a flower cut at 
the stalks. The very lips were pale. At last 
an almost noiseless sob broke through them, 
and she started into life. - 

**Does.she love you?” 

“T hope, I think so. She has said as much.” 

** And then?” 

“Oh! my sweet friend, it is for her I want 
your help. I know how difficult it will be to 
reconcile my mother; she has such lofty expec- 
tations regarding me.” 

‘‘Who has not?” murmured Georgie. 

“Do you know,” cried Savage, laughing, and 
patting her hand as if it had been a pet bird he 
was playing with, so much occupied that he did 
not feel its marble coldness, or read the agony 
in those shrinking eyes, ‘do you know she has 
set her heart on making a match between you 
and me; as if people who have played together 
in childhood ever fall in love with each other; 
but she will not give up this hope without a 
struggle, though I have told her fifty times 
that we like each other too well for love.” 

“You are right, we do,” said the lovely young 
creature, sitting upright, and putting the hair 
back from her throbbing temples. ‘What an 
idea!” and a laugh broke from her which 
startled him a little, there was such a ring of 
pain in it. 

“She is so fond of you, Georgie. Indeed, 
who could help it?, Then we have been a good 
deal together. I got a habit of coming here 
somehow, and it wasn’t so very strange, after 
all; only it seems absurd to us, who never 
thought of such a thing.” 





“Yes, very absurd,” cried Georgie, with an- 
other laugh, which brought fresh tears into 
her eyes. 

“And now, when I am in such deadly ear- 
nest, when I would give the world to make 
Anna Burns my wife, even this foolish ides 
comes up as an obstacle.” 

“But you have told your mother that there 
is nothing in it?” 

“Yes, fifty times; but she will not believe 
me.” 

“She will believe me ‘when I tell her it is 
impossible—ridiculous!” - 

Poor Georgie, she caught her breath, and 
broke up a great sob before she could utter 
the word ridiculous; but carried it off witha 
laugh, which the blind young fellow passed 
over without a thought of the pain which made 
it sound so unlike her usual silvery outgushes 
of merriment. 

‘‘Will you do this, Georgie? Say that you 
never fancied me in that light, that nothing 
would induce you to marry me?” 

“‘But she—she will hate me forever after,” 
said Georgie, mournfully; ‘and I think she did 
like me.” 

“Oh! it will not last a month; and I—I shall 
love you so dearly for this help. Anna, also, 
you cannot think how much she admires you.” 

“T am sure she is very kind.” 

“Kind—no! She is only the most apprecia- 
tive creature in the world. Then you are my 
friend?” 

Georgie shrunk from all this praise, which 
was bitter when mingled with that of another 
so much more beloved than she ever was, and 
desperately changed the subject. 

“But there was something ‘else; you had 
more than this on your mind.” 

“But I shall oppress you with my selfish- 
ness.” 

‘No, that you cannot. I—I shall only be too 
happy in serving you.” 

“That is my old, dear friend,” cried the 
young man, looking brightly into her face, 
which must have struck him as strangely pallid 
but for the firelight that fell upon it. . ‘Do you 
know, Georgie, that something in your way 
of receiving my confidence has almost chilled 
me?” 

“Indeed, it is because you cannot read my 
heart—that is not cold; try it and see.” 

“I am trying it,” answered Savage, quite 
unconscious of the cruel truth he spoke. “Last 
night, as I thought all this over in my room, I 
said if there is a creature on earth that I cam 
trust, heart and soul, it is Georgiana Halstead.” 
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leseAnd so you can,” ‘eried Georgic, holding 
out both her trembling hands, which he clasped 
eagerly, **I am not very strong, and sometimes 
Thave felt pain; but I will be ‘your falttefal 
friend. » 408 

“ And hers, Georgie?” 

“Yes, and hers,”’ answered the young crea- 
ture, bravely. **Now tell'me what more T can 
do?” 

i. 4Pwill, Georgie. This girl, Anna Burns, you 
know is very poor. Her father was an artist, 
and I think must have’been educated asa gen- } 
tleman, for his children have received great { 
care; but he died ‘in the army, and left his 
family helpless, even more destitute than ‘you 
saw them to-day.” 

he«*Dear me!” murmured Georgie, lads of: any 
axouse to weep, “that seems'scareely possible.” 

& “How kind you-nre; so tender-hearted, so 
good—do not ery!» How you sob! | There, there! 
the worst of this suffering is‘over now. A little 
help will make them ¢omfortable.” 

) Georgie buried! -her ‘face in both hands, ‘and 
gave way to the grief that had been struggling 
in her heart till it was almost broken: ‘ 

Savage rose and bent'over her, smoothing | 
her bright hair caressingly with his hand: 

“Dear, tender-hearted. girl,” he said, full of 
self-reproach; ‘‘and I thought ‘her ‘cold, un- 
sympathizing. Georgie, can you forgive me?” 
“Forgive you!’ forgive you!” repeated’ the 
poor girl, removing, her hands, and lifting those 
deep, troubled eyes to his'face. ‘Ob, yes! bam 
sure to forgive you; but what a child I have 
been, crying about troubles that are nothing. 
Now tell me what. itis: that [can do for these 
people. It is:d)shame’ that any man'who has 
died fighting for his. country should leave suf- 
fering to his family.” 

“But many a sojdier’s family have suffered, 
and will, notwithstanding the people's gratitude. 
This is what I desire of you. This’ family are 
even now suffering great privation. It is ter- 
tible for refined and educated persons to be 
crowded, as they are; under’the roof of a house 
crowded with low families. You saw how pale 
they were, what a look of-weariness lay’ even 
on the faces of the children.) They need heat, 
airy apartments, pare air, wholesomé food:. All 
this it would ‘be jemsy to give; but I cannot :do 
itin my own ” 

“Why not?!’ imqui 
cence. | ii BWR LUU 
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smoney for any purpose; nor would Anna, IT am 
certain. “Bat from you it would be differént. 
‘Let me find the money, and you shall bé my 
agent—the fairest and sweetest that ever served 
a friend.” 

“I understand now. Yes, you are right; they 
‘could’ not’ ‘receive benefits from you; but T am 
different, Let me once reach their hearts, and 
all will be easy.” 

“<Then you will do this?” 

“Why should: you ask me? Have I not pro- 
mised? ButiT only ask one privilege; let me 
tell Slee She will help me as no one 
else can.” 

* But will: she poser wit she keep oup 
secret?” 

“What; grandmama? Of course, she will.” 

Here a knock at the door disturbed the young 
people. Savage drew back and leaned against 
the mantle2piece, ' wiiite Georgie bade the in- 
truder chter. 

A servant'came in with Miss Eliza Halstead’s 
compliments, and she trusted Mr. Savage would 
give her a few moments conversation up stairs 
before he left the house. Miss Eliza had some- 
thing very particular, indeed, which she wished 
to communicate. 

Mr. Savage sent word that he should be de- 
lighted to pay his respects to Miss Eliza, and 
woufd do himself that honor in a few minutes. 

The servant closed the door. Then Savage, 
with ardent thanks, that went to the young: 
girl’s heart like arrows tipped with flame, took. 
his leave of Georgiana, and left her alone with 
her wounded life. 

Miss Eliza had been in'as state of’ wild com- 
motion from the moment she saw young Savage 
enter the house from her stand-point over the. 
banisters. She, too, had her boudoir, which, 
however, was half dressing-room, into which 
she made a plunge'with a breathless determi- 
nation to convert the confusion, ‘which-usually 
reigned there, into a state of picturesque ele- 
gence, suggestive of her own poetic mind. To 
this end she hustled a pile of paper-covered 
books, two or three pairs of old slippers, a 
faded bouquet, and a dilapidated dressing-case 
into the next room; dusted the tables with a — 
fold of her morning-wrapper, in which ‘she 
had‘been indolently reading, and‘ then ‘took a 
general ‘survey of the apartment. Over the 
small: center-table, which she had just dusted, 
hung a basket.of artificial flowers, somewhat 
faded and dusty, but in good preservation, con- 
sidering that they had done duty for more than 
one season on Miss Plica’s head. Over this, 





nice old lady would not take a dollar dfimy 
Vou. L.—8 


appurently plinging downward; a8 if intent on 
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burying himself in the flowers, dust or no dust, 
was a moderately-sized Cupid, white as snow, 
suspended to the ceiling by an invisible wire, 
and holding his arms out toward the flowers 
which that envious wire permitted him to, con- 
template, but forebade him to reach. 

Miss Eliza glanced up at the Cupid. with a 
simpering smile, made a dash at the basket 
with her handkerchief, which set both that and 
the Cupid in motion, and made another appli- 
cation to the table necessary; then scattering 
some books: over it in picturesque confusion, 
she took a volume of Tennyson, laid it open, 
with the leaves downward, on the edge of the 
table, drew an easy-chair into. position, and 
hurried into her bed-chamber. 

Miss Eliza never allowed any person to wit- 
ness the mysteries of her toilet, so I cannot 
describe what took place in that inner room. 
But after a time she came forth, radiant, in a 
white merino dress, ruffied half a yard @eep with 
convolutions of blue ribbons. Long streamers 
of the same color fell from the clustering 
bows on her shoulders, and another ribbon 
was drawn, snood fashion, through a mass of 
«crimped hair lifted high from her temples, and 
floated off airily with a mass of curls that fell 
from the back of her head. 

Miss Eliza rang the bell, turned up her eyes 
with a devout look, which made the little Cupid 
tremble on his wire, and sunk into her easy- 
chair, smiling upon the folds of her dress as 
.they settled around her with statuesque effect. 
‘Then a new idea seized upon her. A gardi- 
niere, full of plants, stood in one of the win- 
dows. In, eager haste Miss Eliza gathered 
therefrom two or three sweet-scented geranium 
leaves, and a half-open rose; these she placed 
on her bosom, and returned to her seat beneath 
the Cupid, and sat waiting with her hand upon 
the volume of Tennyson, and one foot pressed 
upon an ottoman, as if she had been sitting for 
a portrait. 

Ll am certain she ,heard that light footstep 
the moment it touched the stairs, thick as the 
carpet was, for a soft flutter of delight stirred 
her garments as if they had been the plumage 
of a bird; and starting suddenly, she stood a 
moment on the ottoman, flirting her handker+ 
chief upward till the Cupid went off in)an 
ecstasy of motion, and seemed quite unable to 
contain itself. Then. she seitled down. again, 
and cried out softly, ‘Come in,” when Savage 
knocked at the door. 

“Oh, Mr. Savage! how long you have been 
in coming,” she said, reaching forth her left 
hand with a motion which threw the sleeve 





back from an arm that had once been round 
and white, but keeping her seat all the time, 
not. caring’ to destroy the effect of her position. 
‘Indeed, you are too bad. I have quite thrilled 
myself with Tennyson waiting for you.” 

“I have but just got your sumurons, Miss 
Halstead,” said Savage. 

‘‘Indeed; but there are moments in life when 
moments seem like ages.” 

“Oh! don’t talk of ages, Miss Halstead, it 
makes one feel so old!” 

Miss Eliza waved her head with a gentle 
smile, and looked upward, which assured her 
that the Cupid was softly vibrating above her. 

‘‘Ah, Mr. Savage! there ever will exist per- 
sons who cannot grow old!” 

Sayage bowed, and answered that it needed 
no words to convince him that she spoke truly, 
The young man laid his hand on the back of a 
chair as he spoke: but removing her foot from 
the ottoman, she motioned him to sit there. 

“Forgive me, I dare not presume,” he said. 
“‘Onee at your feet, I might never be able to 
leave them,” 

Miss Eliza looked down modestly, and a sigh 
disturbed the geranium leaves on her bosom. 

“You sent for me, Miss Halstead?” said 
Savage, a little embarrassed by these gentle 
demonstrations. 

‘Sent for you? Oh, yes! But let us waive the 
subject a little longer; it will be soon enough 
for the serpent to creep into our paradise when 
it cannot be kept out.” She glanced upward, 
and Savage, following her eyes, saw the god of 
love hovering over them. Spite of himself a 
smile broke all over his face. 

Miss Eliza had reached a phase in her pro- 
gramme which required a drooping of the eye- 
lashes, and she lost the smile while performing 
her part. y 

“We were speaking of age,” she said, 
dreamily, ‘‘not that it is a subject which can, 
ag yet, interest either of us; but I sometimes 
think that the lightness of selfish enjoyment 
and surface life of mere youth is more unen- 
durable than age itself. There is my niece 
down stairs now PP 

‘‘What, Georgie? She is the very embodi- 
ment of all that is sweet and loveable in youth. 
You cannot say more in her praise than I will 
indorse heart and soul,” cried Savage, whose 
heart was brimful of gratitude for the young 
creature who, all unknown to him, was weep: 
ing so bitterly in the room below. “If you wish 
to depicture all the grace and bioom of youth 
in its perfection, a.lovelier object could not be 
found.” 
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Miss Eliza moved restlessly in’ her chair, 
clasped her hand fiercely in the folds of her 
drégs, and choked back the venom that burned 
for utterance with the resolution of a martyr. 

“You-—you think so? Well, yes; the sanie roof 
shelters us, and magnanimity is always a virtue. 
Georgiana is, as you say, very lovely; and no 
one can dispute that she is young. verdantly so, 
I fear. Why, Mr. Savage, you would hardly 
believe it, but she—in her innocence, I will not 
say obstinacy—is always doing the most extra- 
ordinary things. Why, this very day she has 
been in one of the most extraordinary neigh- 
borhoods, absolutely disreputable, and visiting 
a house—really, I cannot tell you how low her 
associates sometimes are. I expostulated with 
her, reasoned with her; but it was of no earthly 
use: go she would, and go she did.” 

“But where did she go? I do not under- 
stand.” 

“You remember that night when you first 
knelt at my feet before an admiring multitude. 

“Oh! shall I ever forget it! There was a young 
person admitted into social communication with 
the choice: few, by what influence we will not 
now wait to question, who was absolutely raked 
up from the very dregs of society, a poor sew- 
ing-girl. Worse than that, a creature brought 
up in one of those loathsome dens called tene- 
ment-houses; a low bred % 

‘“Madam—Miss Halstead!” cried Savage, 
while his face wore one flush of indignation. 

“I do not wonder that you are astonished,” 
persisted Miss Eliza. ‘‘It was an insult; no 
amount of prettiness could excuse it—not that 
I think the creature pretty, far from it. Well, 
this. girl, after standing up in one of the most 
vulgar, poverty-stricken pictures you ever saw, 
in her real dress, and character, too, flaunted 
herself in velvet, and gold, and jewels, as Re- 
becca, in a gorgeous tableau, with young Gould 
as the Templar. | This was directly after our ex- 
quisite representation, and, I dare say, intended 
to rival it. Well, somehow, Georgiana, who is 
always doing childish things, got acquainted 
with the girl then and there, behind the scenes, 
I believe, where the artful thing had pretended 
to faint.” . 

“Oh! Miss Halstead, this. is too much!” ex- 
claimed Savage, starting up with anger in his 
eyes. 

“T felt that you would feel this keenly, know- 
ing how nearly Georgiana, foolish child, is re- 
lated. to myself,” resumed Miss Eliza, with 
great self-complacency. ‘And this generous 
indignation touched me to the heart. Oh! it 
18 80 Sweet to be thoroughly appreciated. ‘But 





this is not all; Georgiana was full of this girl’s 
praises, pitied her, raved about her beauty— 
beauty, indeed! but that was to’! annoy me— 
the silliness of youth is often very malicious; 
and at last went off to the horrid place where 
this creature lives, in defiance of my wishes, in 
absolute scorn of my opinion. This very day 
she visited this disreputable creature in her 
garret as if she had been an equal.” 

‘‘Disreputable!” repeated Savage, starting 
up, pale with suppressed wrath. Miss Halstead, 
I cannot listen to this. I, too, have visited the 
young lady you condemn so bitterly.”’ 

“Young lady, Mr. Savage! and to me!” fal- 
tered Miss Eliza, with a flame of natural color 
overpowering the permanent roses‘of her cheek. 
‘‘Great heavens! to me!” 

“Yes, Miss Halstead, I said lady; and that 
Miss Anna Burns certainly is, if one ever 
lived.” ; 

Miss Eliza grew livid about her mouth and 
forehead, even her hands turned coldly white. 

““A lady, and live in that house!” she said, 
with a snarling laugh. 

‘«‘Yes, madam, even there.” 

‘““Madam! You callme madam—you!” cried 
the spinster, burying her face between both 
hands. ‘Has it come to this, and for her sake?” 

‘“‘Poverty, undeserved poverty, does not 
change a refined nature. That girl, madam, 
is good, gentle, intelligent. Her presence would 
make any place beautiful.” 

“Oh! oh! my heart, my heart!” cried Miss 
Eliza, pressing both hands to her side, and 
rocking to and fro inher chair. ‘These words 
pierce me like a poisoned arrow!” 

‘Forgive me, I do not wish to be harsh; but 
this young girl is so unprotected.” 

“Forgive you! Alas!. this poor heart has ne 
choice,” cried the lady, reaching out her arms 
with touching impulsiveness. ‘Its fibres are 
too delicate; the touch of woe wounds it. With 
ne forgiveness is a sweet duty.” 

A smile quivered over the young man’s lip, 
spite of anger; at which Miss Eliza drew in 
her arms, and clasped her hands with a deep, 
deep sigh. 

“Oh! how grieved you will be when the 
whole is told you,” she said, seating herself or. 
the chair he had resigned,\and clasping her 
fingers over'the hand which still rested on its 
back. ‘You haye been in that house? Hor- 
rible desecration! I shudder to think of it. 
How you have wronged me. It was not this 
creature’s poverty that. shocked me so, but her 
depravity.” 

‘“«Depravity !” 
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«‘Her artfulness! her duplicity:! Do not look 
at me so sternly. I, too, have been in that 
tenement-house.” 

“You, Miss Eliza?” 

Yes, even that I have endured, in hopes of 
saving our Georgiana from a dangerous ac- 
quaintance. I have seen the woman who keeps 
the house—a coarse, vicious creature, buried 


to her knees in slop-work, who eyed’ me like:a ;- 


terrier when I went in, and would hardly stop 
working while I inquired about the people up 
stairs. A weak person might have been driven 
away by this rudeness; but-I had a duty to 
perform, and that thought !gave me courage. 
I took, out my Porte-Monnaie and laid some 
money in her lap; then she told me all—all!” 

Savage, spite of himself, grew interested ; for 
now Eliza spoke naturally, and seemed really 
in earnest; her dull eyes lighted up with 
venomous fire. ° She was eager as a snake when 
it charms a bird to destruction. 

** And what did she tell you?” he said, ashamed 
of the question, as he uttered it. 

“Mr. Savage, I had seen this girl more than 
once in the street, talking with gentlemen.” 

Savage blushed crimson: 

‘*With gentlemen, Miss Eliza? I know that 
you saw her once with me, coming from my 
mother’s.” 

“Yes, I saw it. Ob! God forgive you the 
pang the sight gave me—but that was not all. 
I said gentlemen.” 

«You saw her with some one else, then?” 

“I did, and who—a gamester—a black-leg— 
a hotel-lounger—that Ward, who is so much 
with young Gould.” 

‘‘“What, Ward? ‘And you saw him walking 
with Anna Burns?” 

“Worse than that; I saw them standing 
together on the public pavement, conversing 
earnestly.” 

“But that might have been innocent enough.” 

‘Yes; but was it quite so innocent when he 
followed her home an hour after?” 

Savage laid his hand almost fiercely on the 
spinster’s shoulder. 

‘¢Woman, is this the truth?” 

‘Do you question it? I saw him with my 
own eyes enter the house. Georgiana’s infatua- 
tion about the girl.made me vigilant.” 

‘But this was only once,” said the young 
man, desperately. ‘I cannot believe she en- 
couraged him in this impudence.” 

‘This wag the first time; but he went there 
again and again, I know it—I am sure of it; 
the woman told me so.” 

Savage clenched his teeth hard, and, going 





up to the! gardiniere, tore a branch from the 
geranium and flung it angrily from him, 

‘It. is, impossible—I will not believe it,” he 
said, with passionate violence. ‘There is some 
combination against her.” 

‘‘What combination could have induced this 
gambler, Ward, to hire a room and become an 
inmate in this squalid house ?’’ 

«And is this so?” 

‘The woman herself showed me his cham- 
ber—a, miserable, shabby room, for which he 
had paid the rent in advance, she stated.” 

“Great heavens! this is terrible! Woman, 
woman, I charge you, tell’me the truth! Is 
there no mistake in this?” His lips quivered, 
his eyes were bright with pain. 

‘Go to the woman yourself if you doubt me,” 
was the answer. ‘Then say if I am not right 
in forbidding our Georgiana ever to enter that 
place again. She may be obstinate enough to 
insist; but I shall have done my duty.” 

Miss Eliza folded her hands over each other, 
and rubbed them gently as she spoke. Savage 
looked at her with no pleasant expression in 
his eyes. Up to this time she had amused him 
by her ridiculous affectation; but now he began 
to hate her, for he saw under all her extrava- 
gance a vein of bitter malice, subtle as the 
venom of a serpent. He could not altogether 
disbelieve her, but detested her the more for 
that.. We never love, and seldom forgive those 
who destroy our illusions. ( 

Miss Eliza took the half-open rose from her 
bosom, blew a kiss into its leaves, and gave it 
to him. 

‘‘We have wasted some precious minutes on 
this worthless girl,” she said, ‘let this com- 
pensate for the annoyance.” 

Savage took the rose and crushed it ruth- 
lessly in his hand. 

‘‘ As I could crush her!” he muttered, turning 
away and leaving the room before Eliza had 
time to stop him. f 

She started up and ran to the door, calling 
out, ““Mr. Savage! Mr. Savage!” 

He heard her, and muttered something be- 
tween his teeth, which was neither a compli- 
ment nor a blessing. That moment he was 
opposite the door of Georgiana’s room. 

“I ought to go in and release her from that 
kind promise; but not yet—not yet. I have not 
the courage to tell her yet: | Besitles, it may be 
false—it may be false! Georgiana, herself, did 
not seem more inno¢ent than she was; and the 
old woman, too—was all her sweetness put on? 
I have heard of such things—seen them, too. 
The meekest looking woman I ever saw had 
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murdered two husbands, and was caught look- 
ing out fora third. If mother Burns is‘one of 
that sort, no wonder her grandchild is mistress 
of her art. But it is not true—I cannot believe 
it. So sweet, so gentle, so x 

With a gesture of passionate grief Savage 
turned from the door of Georgie’s room, which 
he had almost opened, and hurried down stairs. 
Miserable, jealous, and burning with fierce in- 
dignation, he followed a passionate instinct, 
and went directly into the neighborhood where 
Anna Burns lived. He had formed no positive 
design, but went blindly to work, fearing that 
every step he took would tear that dear image 
from his heart, yet eager to seize upon the 
bitter truth. Following the scent of fried ham, 





an 
which came to him on the stairs, he knocked 
at an ill-fitting door, through whieh a hissing 
sound bespoke the fair progress of some meal, 
and was told by a loud voice to come in. 

It was the room which we have once de- 
scribed, and the same coarse, repulsive woman 
presided in it. But this time she was busy over 
a cooking-stove, turning some slices of ham in 
a short-handled frying-pan, where they hissed 
and sent off steam, as if she were torturing them 
with her knife. A basket, crowded full of slop- 
work, stood in one corner of the room, and a 
little side-thimble lay upon,the narrow window- 
sill, close by 9 cushion of scarlet cloth, bristling 
all over with coarse needles and crooked pins. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





DOWN BY T 


HE BROOK. 


BY MILLIE H. PARSONS. 


I woutp lead you to-night to dear Memory’s halls, 
Where pictures and souvenirs cover the walls; 

And through gossamer curtains a roseate light 

Steals over the portraits and scenes that were bright; 
But is shaded from those that were guilty, or show 
That a heart light as mine is, some sorrow may know. 


No such picture to-night. I would lead you to one 
Which catches the glow of a low sinking sun; 

The slanting rays lighten a half-ruined mill, 

With moss on the wheel that so long has been still; 
Whose crumbling rafters, and broken-down door, 
The leaves of the woodbine are covering o’er. 


Then a brook dashing down in a tiny cascade, 

(I wish you might hear the sweet music it made,) 
Whose ripples are whirled in a fluttering dance, 

And flash back the sunshine with sparkle and glance; 
And the banks, sloping down to the cool water’s kiss, 
On that side are shaded, but sunny on this. 


For a densely-leaved maple, ith branches spread wide, 
Shuts out all the light from the opposite side, 
And darkeng one spot in the otherwise bright 
And radiant picture that haunts me to-night; 





For the sun always shone on that sweet little nook, 
The young lovers’ trysting-place, down by the brook. 


He stands on the verge of the shadowy strand, 

His face full of love, as he stretches his hand 

To the maiden who waits on the hitherward shore, 
Where the lingering sunbeams their red glory pour, 
Dyeing deeper the blush on that tender young face, 
Uplifted to his with a frank, girlish grace. 


She has ventured one foot on the frail, narrow plank 
That lies between her and the opposite bank; 

But has half turned away from his eloquent eyes, 
For dark is the shadow that over him lies; 

On that side the darkness, the sunshine on this— 

In her life the pleasure, the sorrow in his. 


Shall she yield to his prayer? Shall the frail bridge be 
crossed? 

Shall the darkness be chosen, the sunshine be lost? 

Shall love conquer fear? Shall she trust to his hand? 

Shall she grant his entreaty, obey his command? 

Oh! the doubt in her face as she stops on the brink 

Of her destiny! Now, will she cross, do you think? 


That is all of the picture. Last Summer I went 

To see all the changes that time might have sent 

To the home of my girlhood, the mill, and the nook, 
Which unce was our trysting-place, down by the brook. 
The old mill had fallen, the brooklet was dried; 

But the sunshine of noonday was brightest his side. 
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UNDER THE WILLOWS. 


BY MRS. P. 


Unper the willows we walked together— 
Under the boughs where the robins sung; 
Sunbeams were kissing the blooming heather; 
Gold-dusted bees on the blossoms swung. 

Giving no heed to the changing sunlight, 
The blooming heather, or song of birds; 

All that I saw was his fond eyes’ love-light— 
All my ear caught were his tender words. 


Cc. DOLE. 


He walks no more ’neath the spreading willows— 
With a stronger heart I walk alone; 
Should I regret that his bosom pillows 
A fairer brow that he calls his own? 
Life gives us lessons of joy and sadness, 
The sweeter its pleasure, the keener its pain; 
One task I’ve learned, not to sprinkle its gladness 
With tears for the past that will come not again. 





WATCH SUSPENDER. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—Four shades of Berlin wool; a 
skein of black or colored crochet silk; some 
fine flower with pasteboard; a piece of velvet 
or silk for the center; pair of hooks; ribbon 
for the loops; and silk for lining the back. 

The colors may be*selected according to 
taste, and the flowers fastened securely upon 
the foundation of pasteboard. . As represented 
in No. 2, the flower consists of four separate 
lines of leaves or circles of four different shades, 
beginning with the darkest in the middle, and 
shading off to the lightest on the outer edge. 
Each separate circle of leaves must be done in 
one shade. They are worked in the knotted 





double wool and fine wire. The number of 
threads fastened together should be uniform 
throughout, and, as the quality of Berlin wool 
is variable, it is better to regulate the number 
tied by the quality of the wool. A bead sewn 
over the fastening at the top of the leaf much 
improves it The outer circle should number 
twenty leaves, the next eighteen, the third four- 
teen, and the fourth ten. Before working the 
leaves on to the cardboard, a piece of velvet or 
silk should be placed in the middle, and the 
hook sewn firmly on. After the leaves are put 
on, a loop of ribbon must be sewn to the card, 
to suspend it by, and the back covered with a 


fringe over a mesh half an inch broad with 3? piece of silk or glazed lining. 
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WATCH SUSPENDER.—NO. 2 





TRIMMING FOR OPERA-CLOAKS, ETC., IN BRAID AND CORD. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tux ground-work of the model of this de- silk, and the other part of the design gold 


sign is scarlet cashmere; 
black silk braid; 


the Greek pattern $ cord sewn over.with fine black crochet silk. 
the white in the center is} This design will be found yery elegant. 
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CROCHET PORTE-MONNAITE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB,. 


Marer1ats.—Two skeins of colored 
purse silk; six strings of steel beads, 
No. 5; one bunch of crystal beads; some 
white crochet thread, the same quality 
as the silk; silk or leather lining; a steel 
clasp; and a crochet hook, No. 24, bell 
gauge. 

The side stripe is first begun with 26 
chain-stitches, The whole of the purse 
is worked in double crochet, and each 
row is begun from the same end—con- 
sequently the ‘silk or thread must be 
fastened off at the termination of each 
Tow, and at the next row set on afresh. 

In order that the work may be pro- 
perly increased on beth sides, work at 
the beginning and end of each row 4 number of 


chain-stitches, and ‘work into these, in double- 


stitch in the next. row. 

Ist row: 8 chain, thé 26 double, in the 26 
chain, and then again 8 chain. 

2nd row: 8 chain, then 42 double in the 
stitches of the preceding row; 3 chain. 

3rd, 4th, and 5th rows: The same, in which 
3 chain must be worked at the beginning and 
at the end, and crochet into all, the stitches in 
the preceding row in double-stitch, in the whole 
74 double stitches; then go on equally through 





the work without increasing the number with 


chain-stitches, always double in each double of 
the preceding row. 
. With the 9th row begin the first bead stripo, 
which is done with the beads.on the opposite, 
until now, the wrong side of the finished crochet. 
9th and 10th rows must be werked with silk; 
but at eyery stiteh work in 1 steel bead. 
The following 8 rows must be worked with 
white thread, and with crystal and steel beads, 
according to the diagram. It must be remem- 


bered that sufficient beads must be strung for 
185 
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the pattern line before it is commenced. Work 
also on the other side 2 stripes with’ silk and 
steel beads. 

Then follow 10 rows with colored silk with- 
out beads, which also must be done on the upper 
side of the crochet, upon the side ornamented 
with beads. Then do the second bead stripe 
on the opposite side, and finish again on the 
right side, the same as at the beginning, work- 
ing back in each row at each side exactly as 
many stitches as were worked in’ chain at the 
beginning, in the corresponding row for in- 
creasing the work, that the shape may be the 
same on both sides. 

For filling in the sides, make a chain of 18 
stitches, and crochet into these first 17 double*- 
that is, 1 double in each stitch. In the 18th | 
stitch work 3 double; then, on the other side of } 
the chain, 17 double. 





7 more rows are worked, always increasing 
8 stitches in the middle of the 3 stitches which 
were at first increased. 

These little side-pieces are joined by a row 
of double stitches to the other part of the purse. 
The increased stitches in the side-piece mecting 
the 13th and 14th stitches of the first worked 26 
chain. A careful inspection of the engraving 
will‘render the execution of this arrangement 
very simple. The two separate portions must 
exactly meet stitch to stitch, and that which re- 
mains above must be fastened under the clasp. 
The size of the clasp must be regulated by the 
size of the purse. Before fastening on the clasp, 
work 2 rows of double stitches along the top of 
the work. When the clasp is sewn on, put a 
steel bead over each hole of the clasp. Lastly, 
neatly line the purse with a piece of silk or 
leather. 
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CROCHET ANTI-MACASSAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Crochet cotton, No. 4; stecl 3 
hook. 
Wind tho thread several times round ‘the? 


forefinger, and crochet into this round forty- 
eight double stitches. 
2nd row: *, 8 chain for first stitch, 1 treble 
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into same stitch, 3 chain, 2 treble into next 5th row: *, 15 chain, 1 double in the next 
stitch, 5 chain, pass over 5 of previous round; E nole ’ formed by the 3 chain between the 4 
begin again from *, with the exception of work- $ § trebles of the preceding row; repeat from * 
ing a treble in the place of the 8 chain forming } again 7 times: 
the first stitch. This is repeated 7 times more; 6th row: 1 double in each stitch of the pre- 
then fasten the last stitch to the first by a dou- 3 ceding row. 
ble stitch. 7th to 10th rows double in each stitch. In- 
8rd row: 1 chain, *, 2 treble, 3 chain, 2 crease a few stitches in each row, so that at the 
treble under the 3 chain between the trebles; 10th row 16 stitches have been added. This 
of previous row; 8 chain, 1 double under the 3 row should number 144 stitches. _ 
middle of the 5 chain of’previous row, 3 chain; : 11th to 18th rows: The pattern of the 2nd, 
repeat from * 7 times more, 1 double in the } 8rd, and 4th rows is repeated; 24 scallops are 
first treble of this row. : thus formed for the outer edge. 
4th row same as 3rd; but, instead of 3, work} The small pattern between the rosettes is 
5 chain always at both sides of the 1 double, } worked like the center of the large ones, ter- 
which must exactly meet the double of the pre- $ minating at the 4th row. 
ceding row. At the end of the row 1 single in} Sew these patterns neatly and securely to- 
the 2 treble, and 1. double. in the next hole of : gether, render this article a very beautiful 
the row. one. 
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CROCHET EDGE GUIPURE DE CLUNY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—Evans’ crochet cotton, No. 24; }'a picot in the middle of the 4 trebles; between 
croshet-hook, No. 24, bell gauge. the two next picots of the preceding’ row 9 

Crochet. lengthwise; therefore make a chain 3 chain; with these pass over the following picot; 
the length you desire. repeat from *. 

Ist row: Double crochet. 4th row: 1 double in the first stitch of the 

2nd row: * 1 treble, 1 chain, pass over 1 3 preceding rew, *, 4 chain; then, in the middle 
stitch in the preceding row; this is repeated 3 of the 7th chain, between the two next picots 
6 times. 3 chain, 1 double in the two upper $of the preceding row, 1-double, 6 chain, 1 dow- 
threads of the last treble, which forms a picot; $ ble in the last worked double; then 7 chain, 1 
pass over the next stitch of preceding row; 4: double again in the same double, then 6 chain, 
treble, separated by 1 chain, passing over 1$1 double, in the same stitch as before of the 
chain of preceding .row; .1 picot as before de- preceding row, so that out of this stitch 8 chain 
scribed; recommence from *. scallops are formed, and united in one trefoil; 

8rd row: 1 treble in the first stitch of the }now work 4 chain, 1 double in the middle of 
preceding row, 1 chain, *, 1 double in the next { the next 9 chain, 1 chain, 1 picot, 5 chain, 1 
treble, 1 picot as in the lesiatiad row, 1 dou- double in the first of this chain; repeat this 5 
ble in the following treble, 7 chain; then 2% chain, etc., twice, to form two similar picots; 
double, separated by-a picot’ in the two next} 1 chain, then 1 double in the middle of the next 
trebles; 9 chain, again 2.doubles separated by * 9 cliain; repeat from *. 
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WORK-BAG. 
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BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 


san erochet, or be embroidered upon, silk, or 
cloth. If crocheted, do the ground-work of a 
very light gray; on it embroider the little coral 
pattern, with alternate red and black embroi- 
dery-silk, dividing the stripes by a chain-stitch 
of yellow silk. If made of silk, the same colors 
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may be used, or white silk substituted for the 
ground-work. Line. with red silk, and bind 
with ribbon the same color, sewing a fine braid, 
or cord of yellow, at the heading of the binding. 
Make. pockets in the inside for thimble, cotton. 

Finish with cords and tassels for the handle, 
and a rosette of ribbon to fasten. 





BORDER FOR 


GAUZE VEIL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We, give here a very pretty border for a 
Gauze Veil.-: Any lady almost can work the 
pattern. 

Hem the veil, and ornament with three rows 
of braid the same color, sewed down at equal 
distances with a silk one shade darker; button- 
hole the scallops above and below with two 
shades of silk; one the color of the braid, and 
one the color of the silk which sews down the 
braid. 

This border looks very pretty upon the long 
veils now worn, : 
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DESIGN IN BRAID, APPLIQUE, AND EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus work is suitable for sachets, slip- 4 
pers, etc. Materials required are gray 
cloth, or rep, for the ground-work, scar- 
let braid, the width on which the black 
circles are placed, black and red cordo- 
net silk, gold cord, maize cordonet silk. aw) W ri f 
The circles on the gray ground must be Mi i 
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eut out of scarlet cloth, or velvet, to 

match the scarlet braid; and the circles HM . Hi 
on the scarlet braid must be either of |/§W//iMy i 
black cloth or velvet: The pattern on | a i 
the black spots is worked with the. red, fei aS ae 
silk; the gold cord is arranged length | iit 

wise on the red: braid.stripe, and ‘fast- 

ened by knot stitches. The cross pattern 

is gold cord, fastened by red silk; the 

diamond and other patterns, on the gray 

ground, are formed of coarse and fine j ; 

black silk, fasténed with knots of the maize scarlet circles, is formed of gold cord. Th 
silk; the cross in the center, of both the black i beauty of this design will be readily seen. 
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CROCHET EDGE AND FRINGE. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tae Richt Way or Roasting.—In a former number we 
gave a few hints as to frying, and in a subsequent one a 
hint or two as to broiling. Such of our subscribers as are 
fond of housekeeping have been greatly pleased with what 
we said; and so, in answer fo a very general request, we 
give here a short chit-chat on roasting: And first, in roast- 
ing, the time should very, From twenty minutes to half. 
att hour, less will do, in hot, summer weather, like this, 
than in the winter. Fresh killed meat, ‘also, will take 
longer than meat which has been hang. The average time 
for roasting is rather betterithan a quarter of an hour for 
every pound of meat, if the ordinary flat dripping-pan and 
stand be used; but if a meat-hastener, or tin screen be em- 
ployed, about twenty minutes less than the time thus cal- 
culated will be sufficient.’ It is very difficult to roast with 


anything like precision without using a screen; the best {'" 


constructed kitchens being generally draughty, and. the 
fire-place exposed to currents of cold air. , 

Fast boiling is well Known to make meat tough; quick 
roasting has the same effect; on this account it is advisable 
to make up what cooks call a “mending fire;” but if it 
should happen that this cannot be plished, means 
should be taken to check the tigate ot Gs" ‘sudden expo- 
sure-to heat. This may be done by-covebing the meat with a 
greased paper} or by spreading ¢old driyiping over the joint; 
the latter plan is less troublesome; and insures the joint 
being kept moist when first put down—a precaution which 
is rarely taken by inexperienced cooks. Their usual mode 
of proceeding is to leave a joint, for the first hour at least, 
to take care of itself, by which time it usually happens 
that the outside is converted into a coat of mail, through 
which the heat penetrates with difficulty to the center. 
Joints that are enveloped in fat may, toa certain extent, 
be left without constant basting; but lean meat, poultry, 
and game require iheessant care, A very excellent basting 
for such meat consists in salt and water. About half a 
pint of salt and water should be put into the dripping-pan, 
and the meat kept constantly basted with the mixture for 
the first twenty minutes. The liquid should then be re- 
moved, and the joint basted with butter or dripping in the 
ordinary way. Those who haye not tried the experiment 
may ‘safely do so, and they will find that not only is the 
meat more evenly cooked, but the color is heightened by 
this means. Many kinds of meat which are considered dry 
eating, such as rabbits, are rendered comparatively succu- 
lent by the use of salt and water. 

A good cook prides herself upon the color of her roasts; 
not content with knowing that the joint is really done, 
she strives to give it the appearance of having obtained 
the point of perfection at the moment of sending to table. 
To impart this appearance the practice of “frothing” has 
become general. A well-dressed joint, however, requires 
no art in frothing, but will wear the desired appearance 
naturally if proper. precaution ‘be, taken to preserve the 
grayy in the meat whilst roasting, The usual mode of 
fro’ a joint consists in removing it from the fire about 





tw minutes before dishing-up time, and dredging the ¢ pect, 


meat lightly with flour. The meat should be afterward 
basted until the flour is just brown. The great fault in 
frothing Consists in aging ‘too muth flour,‘and converting 
the outside of, a joint into a paste of .soddened flour and 
fat- awere sprinkle of-flour is sufficient. 

Greasy-gravy is_one of-the greatest eyesores in roast . 





odious mixture made in the dripping-pan, and sent direct 
therefrom to table. Gravy in a dish containing roast meat 
is a violation of good taste. The dish should be dry and 
hot. The only gravy required is that which flows froma 
well-dressed joint. In a properly-roasted joint the gravy 
should follow the knife, and flow into the well designed 
expressly to receive it in the dish. A sauce-boat contaip- 
ing additional gravy should be sent to table for the use of 
thiose who prefer it. 

“Made gravies” are quite out of place as an accompani- 
ment to roasted joints of meat. A good manager will 
always have plenty of suitable gravy from previous roast- 
ing, without having recourse to the dripping-pan. The 
mode of supplying the right gravy is thus: when a joint 
is roasted, the dripping which has been used should be 

strained from the dripping-pan into a clean, dry basin; 
pwhen cold, the glaise, which has flowed from the meat, 
will have“settled at the bottom of the basin. The only 
trouble necessary to convert this glaise into gravy is to 
add a little salt and water to it. When boiled and strained, 
the mixture is ready to send to table in a sauce-boat. If 
people prefer gravy in the dish to having it sent to table 
in a separate boat, the above gravy should be strained, not 
over the joint, as common cooks are apt to do, but carefully 
at the. side. The shanks of mutton and bones of beef should 
be boiled, and the liquor used instead of water. 

This may seem a hot subject to talk about on a sultry 
summer day; but people eat roast meats in August as well 
as in January; and if one would avoid dyspepsia, one’s 
roast ought to,be perfect in summer, if ever. 

ToMaxe a Oup or Goop Tz is an invaluable feminine 
acconiplishment. “We fear that otr grandmothers, as a 
rule, made better tea than we do.ourselves. The tea-pot, 
if of metal, should be bright; since polished metal gives 
out heat verf"slowly, and therefore*keeps the water hot 
much ‘Jonger.. As to the tea itself, that must depend on 
the taste of the consumer. We need not dwell on the 
universally-known fact, that boiling water is quite nece 
sary to success in tea-making, and that scalding the pot 
should never be omitted, Where only a small quantity 
of tea has been used, and strong is, nevertheless, desired, 
it is not-a bad plan, after the tea has stood a few minutes, 
to stir the leaves before pouring out the tea, There is less 
nourishment in tea than coffee; but both, as also cocos, 
possess the peculiar property of serving as food for the 
brain. This is ‘rather a recent discovery. Taken in moder 
tion, they benefit the nervous system, 

Oape May anv 17s Tomers.—Our subscribers know, W¢ 
suppose, that Cape May is one of the most popular sex 
beaches on, the, Atlantic coast. Qneof our artists has just 
Been there, and has illugtrated the toilets he saw. In on 
ie we have the belles and beaux, in full dress, when 

alking or flirting on the beach; in the other, we have the 


same ‘persons when‘in bathing costume: Those who have 
never been at Cape May will have a hearty laugh, we ss 
over the metamorphose. We, who have often been 
at the Cape, can testify that the picture is not exaggerated. 


For PRomMoTmNe THE Dadoeni or tae Harr nothing is 
better than cold\water. Camphor and borax is preferable 
to soda for washing the head; some skins woul be much 
injured by the use of soda. Generally, cosmetics are in- 


meat. Many cooks float a joint in a dish half full of an 5 : Jurious. 
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Gaanirupe Any GenzRosrry.—Whenever you find a great 

deal of gratitude in a poor man, take it for granted that 

there would be as much generosity, if he were a rich one. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Memoirs of a Good-For-Nothing. From the German of 
Joseph Von Eichendorff. By Charles G. Leland, New York: 
Ieppaldt & Holt—One should put sweet herbs in one’s 
mouth, and dip one’s pen into the clear dews from freshly- 
gathered roses in writing of this story. It is a jubilant 
Jove song out of the heart of one who loved nature, «nd had 
infitite trast in God. It is glorious with the warbling of 
tinds;'the rippling of the Danube’s pure waters, of the 
rustling of leaves, and the tender voices of lovers—a simple 
story of a poor German peasant lad, who drifted ont blindly 
intothe world, carrying with him only his generous heart, 
tiv'trasting soul, his love for music and ‘sunshine, and his 
violin, We have’ heard Paganini and Ole Bull, and a 
hostof others; but we know there never came from their 
@@'autumnal-tinted Cremopnas, tones as sweet as this Good- 
forNothing ‘drew from his; else how could he have won a 
lady 66 sweetly fair, and gently born, and good and ‘pure, 
if his art'was not above theirs? The genial German Ro- 
mancist who wrote this book, was a poct in the largest 
sense, and drew his inspiration from abundant love of God, 
and‘man, and nature, To the translator our praise cannot 
be too large, our thanks not too bounteous. 

Adrift in Dixie. By Edmund Kirke. New York: Carle- 
toni. Hospital Life in the Army of the Potomac. By William 
Howel Reed. Boston: William F. Spencer —The Brave Old 
Salt. By Oliver Optic. ‘ Boston: Lee d& Shepard.—The two 
former of these volumes contain vividly drawn sketches 
of the Hospital, Camp, March, and Field. The latter is a 
sen Story, in which Admiral Farrigut figures as the hero. 
All are well and gracefully written; but, Messrs. Pub- 
lishers, have we not had enough of all these things outside 
Of books in the last few years? These are August days. 
Peace has smiled upon us for many months. For a little 
while let us rest in her smile, and be happy. 


The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell. New York: 
W. W. Dodd.—So many new works crowd our book-table this 
month, that we question whether the public, like ourselves, 
will not be forced to dismiss them with but meagre notice. 
Among them we are glad to find the dainty little reprint 
of an old favorite, “The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell,” one of the most simple and beautiful fictions in 
literature, purporting to be the diary of Milton’s wife. 
This is the first of a series. of works by the same author, 
which Mr. Dodd has in course,of publication in the same 
elegance of style, 

The Game of Croquet, its Appointment and Laws; with 
Descriptive Illustrations. By R. Fellows. New York: Hurd 
€ Houghton. —One of the charmingist of games is Croquet. 
With the ladies it is always the most popular; in fact, in 
this country, the only healthful, fascinating game which 
they can take part in. This little book of Messrs. Hurd 
4 Houghton explains, simplifies, and makes its mysteries 
clear to any capacity; We commend it'as superior to‘any 
other hand-book of the game we have seen. 

The Orphans; ani Caleb Field. By Mrs. “Oliphant. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. —Rarely beautiful are 
both these stories, and full of thé graceful, subdued power 
of their author. Our readers will find it a pleasant volume 
for their summer retreats. ‘ 

Kate Marston; or, Happy Hearts. Make Happy Homes. 
New York: Carleton —This is that very old story of St. 
Mary's Hall and its Founder. As a story, it is wretched. 
As a defence of the good old Bishop, it had better been left 
wnwritten—his memory did not require it. 





The Story af Kennett. By Bayard ‘Taylor. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton, —Bayard Taylor, whether as traveler, 
poet, or novelist, will be sure of an audience; and while in 
the latter character he writes such works of fiction as the 
story of Kennett, his audiences will be always admirers. 
The elimination of character, and the description of scenery 
pertaining to Kennett, are especially fine, while the matter 
of the story is full of interest and incident—of the latter 
somewhat too much, 


A Brief Biographical Dictionary. By Rev. Charles Hole 
and William A. Wheeler, M. A.| New) York: Hurd @ 
Houghton.—The principal object of this work is to afford 
ready iuformation of the births and deaths of deceased * 
persons, more or Jess noteworthy, of all countries and 
periods. The anthors have shown great labor, patience 
and research; and few names of men of any especial worth 
in art, letters, science, religion, or politics, of any age ‘or 
clime, have been omitted. 

The Gray Woman; and other Tales. By Mrs. Gaskill. 
Philada: T.'B. Peterson & Brothers-She who wrote that 
touchingly pathetic story of “ Mary Barton,” and who wrote 
so lovingly‘of her frietid, Charlotte Bronte, but who will 
write no more, left us, among her many other precious 
legacies, the stories contained in this volume—stories pure, 
eleviited, and marked by all'the power of her genius and 
refinement. 

Recommended to Mercy. A Novel. New York: Carleton,— 
This is a reprint of an English book, having for its, subject 
a social evil, which is quite as well established here as 
abroad. The author has entered her plea, and made a 
very eloquent defence in behalf of her client, who in this 
cage, although guilty, is recommended to mercy. 

Petersons’ New Cook-Book. Philada: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers—The number, variety, and value of the receipts 
contained in this volume, make it of inestimable worth to 
all housekeepers.. From the procuring to the placing on 
the table of every sort of dishes, this volume gives the 
clearest and most complete instructions. 

A Thousand a Year. By Mrs. E. M. Bruce. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard,—Neither healthy nor cheerful; nor likely 
to be approved by the Christian ministers to whom it is 
dedicated, who, we hope, look at life and its trials from a 
higher level than that given to, them here—the necessity 
of pleasing an exigeante fashionable clique. 

Epidemic Cholera. By a former Surgeon in the service of 
the East Indéa Company. New York: Carleton.—A full ex- 
pose of the haunts and habits of Cholera, and as full direc- 
tions for its treatment, according to one of the most suc- 
cessful methods. 

The Mute Singer. By Mrs. Arne Cora Mowatt. New 
York: Carleton.—This is a highly imaginative story of art; 
a bit exaggerated, and rather too highly seasoned for 
August. But those who have read the furmer works, of 
Mrs. Mowatt, will find this superior to them all. 

In Trust, By Amanda Douglass. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard.—This is a healthy, cheerful domestic story, containing 
all the elements. which will, make it.a popular success, 

Beyminstre. By the author of “ The Silent Woman,” etc. 
New, York: .Otrleton~A reprint of an English novel, 
smoothly written, fascinating and improbable. 

Mad’ Monkton, anid other Tales. By Wilkie Collins. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson @ Brothers.—A collection of very 
clever tales and sketches. 

Josh Billings, His Book. New York: Careleton—We con- 
ceive that Mr. Billings is neither sage, wit, or humorist. 
Our opinion is founded upon “ his book.” 

Pulpit Pungencies. New York: Carleton.—A compilation 
of blasphemy, sense, slang, profound thought, and shaliow 
wit. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK,. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
B@- Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 


practical housekeeper. 


DESSERTS, 

‘A Simple Bread-Pudding.—Take the crumbs of a stale 
roll, pour over it one pint of boiling milk, aud set it by to 
cool. When quite cold, beat it up very fine with two 
ounces of butter, sifted sugar sufficient to sweeten it; grate 
in half a nutmeg, and add half a pound of well-washed cur- 
rants, beat up. four eggs, separately, and then mix them up 
with the rest, adding, if desired, a few strips of candied 


neem 


Nesselrode, or Ice-Pudding—Prepare a custard of one 
pint of cream, half a pint of milk, the yolks of six eggs, 
halfa stick of vanilla, one ounce of sweet almonds, pounded, 
and half a pound of sugar; put them in a stewpan over g 
slow fire, and stir until of proper consistence, being carefal 
not to let it boil; when cold, add a wineglass of brandy; 
partially freeze, and add two ounces of raisins and half g 
pound of preserved fruits, cut small. Mix well, and mould 
(Basket shape generally used.) 

To Mould Ices—Fill your mould as quickly as possible 
with the frozen cream, wrap it up in paper, and b«ry it in 
ice and salt, and let it remain for an hour or more to harden, 





orange-peel. All the ingredients must be beaten up tog 

for about half an hour, as the lightness of the pudding de- 
pends upon that. Tie it up in a cloth, and boil for an 
hour. When it is dished, pour a little white-wine sauce 
over the top. - 

Crumb-Pudding.—The yolks and whites of three eggs, 
beaten separately, one ounce moist sugar, and sufficient 
bread-crumbs to make it into a thick but not stiff mixture ; 
@ little powdered cinnamon. Beat all together for five 
minutes, and bake in a buttered tin. When baked, turn 
it out of the tin, pour two glasses of boiling wine over it, 
and serve. Cherries, either fresh or preserved, are very 
nice mixed in the pudding. 

Apple-Snow.—Put twelve good tart apples in cold water, 
and set them over the fire; when soft, drain the water, 
strip the skins off the apples, core them, and lay them in 
adeep dish. Beat the whites of twelve eggs toa stiff froth; 
put half a pound of finely-powdered white sugar to the 
apples; beat them to a stiff froth, and add the beaten 
eggs. Beat the whole to a stiff snow; then turn it into a 
dessert-dish, and ornament it with myrtle or hox. 

A Delicious Dish of Apples.—Take two pounds of apples, 
pare and core them; slice them into a pan; add one pound 
loaf-sugar, the juice of three lemons, and the grated rind 
of oné. Let these boil about two hours. Turn it into a 
mould, and serve :t with thick custard or cream. 

Carrot Marmalade.—Boil one pound of carrots, and scrape 
off the onside, make syrup as for ether sweetmeats, only 
adding one ounce of ginger to one pound of sugar; boil it 
well, and strain till the carrots are quite clear. 

Apple-Pudding.—Pare and stew three pints of apples; 
mash them, and add four eggs, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, sugar and nutmeg, or _ lemon. Bake it on 
short crust. 


ICE-CREAM. 

Strawberry Ice-Cream.—Take two pounds of fresh straw- 
berries, carefully picked, and, with a wooden spoon, rub 
them through a hair-sieve, and about half a pound of 
powdered sugar, and the juice of one lemon; color with a 
few drops o1 prepared cochineal; cream one pint; then 
freeze. This will make a reputed quart. When fresh 
strawberries are not in season take strawberry jam, the 


juice of two lemons, cream, to one quart. Color, strain, and 


freeze. Milk may be substituted for cream, and makes 
good ices. If too much sugar is used, the ices will prove 
watery, or, perhaps not freeze at all. 

Raspberry and Currant Ice-Cream.—Take one pound of 


raspberries, half a pound of red currants, three-quarters of, 
a pound of sugar, and one pint of'cream. Strain, — and < 


freeze. One quart. 

dtahan Ice-Cream.—Rasp two lemons on some: sugar, 
which, with their juice, add to one pint of cream, one glass 
of brandy, half a pound of sugar; freeze. One quart. 

Lemon Ice-Cream.—-Take one pint of cream, rasp two 
lemons on sugar; squeeze them, and add the juice with 
half a pound of sugar. Mix; freeze. One quart. 

To Clarify Sugar—Take three pounds of sugar, two 
pints of water, half the white of one egg, well-beaten up; 


For dishing, have the dish ready, dip the mould in hot 
water for an instant, wipe it, take off the top and bottom 
covers, and turn it into the dish. This must be done ex 
editiously. In moulding ices, it is advisable not to have 
the cream too stiffly frozen before putting it into the 
mould. j 

Vanilla Ice-Cream.—Pound one stick of vanilla, or sufi- 
cient to flavor it to palate, in a mortar, with half a pound 
of sugar; strain through a sieve upon the yolks of two eggs, 
put it into a stewpan, with halfa pint of milk; simmer over 
a slow fire, stirring all the time, the same as custard; when 
cool, add one pint ef cream and the juice of one lemon; 
freeze. One quart. 

Lemon Water-Ice——Take two lemons and rasp them on 
sugar, the juice of six lemons, the juice of one orange, one 
pint of clarified sugar, and half a pint of water. Mix; 
strain through a hair-sieve; freeze.- One quart. 

Cherry Water-Ice-—One pound of cherries, bruised in a 
mortar with the stones; add the juice of two lemons, half 
a pint of water, one pint of clarified sugar, onc glass of 
noyeau, and a little color; strain; freeze. One quart. 

Strawberry or Raspberry Water-Ice.—One pound of scarlet 
strawberrics or raspberries, half a pound of currants, half 
a pint of water, one pint pf clarified sugar, and a little 
color; strain and freeze. One quart. 

Melon Water-Ice-—Half a pound of ripe melon pounded 
in a mortar, two ounces of orange-flower water, the juice 
of two lemons, half a pint of water, and one pint of clarified 
sugar; strain; freeze. One quart. 

Pine-Apple Ice-Cream.—Take one pound of pine-apple, 
when peeled, bruise it in a marble mortar, pass it through 
a hair-sieve, add three-quarters of a pound of powdered 
, Sugar, and one pint of cream. Freeze. 

Ginger Ice-Cream.—Bruise six ounces of the best pre 
served ginger in a mortar; add the juice of one lemon, half 
a pound of sugar, one pint of cream, Mix well; strais 
through a hair-sieve; freeze. One quart. 


SANITARY. 

Dr. Liebig’s Beef-Tea—When one pound of Ican beet 
free from fat, and separated from the bones, in the finely 
chopped state in which it is used for mince-meat, or beef 
sausages, is uniformly mixed with its own weight of cold 
water, slowly heated till boiling, and the liquid, after bal 
ing briskly for a minute or two; is strained through the 
towel from the coagulated albumen and the fibrine, now 
become hard and horny, we obtain an equal weight of the 
most aromatic soup, of such strength as cannot be obtained 
even by boiling for hours from a piece of ficsh. Whet 
mixed with salt and. the other additions by which soup 
usually seasoned, and tinged somewhat darker by mean 
of roasted onions, or burnt bread, it forms the very bet 
soup which can, in any way, be prepared from one pound 
of flesh. 

For Burns and Scalds.—Soak a piece of linen rag in lit 
seed oil, suspend it from the tongs over a saucer, and ignite 
the lower end; the oil which drops from it, whilst consu 
ing, should be applied, when cold, with a feather, to the 
‘burn or scald. If kept in a bottle well-cozked, it loses nom 





boil ten minutes, and skim. This is used in all water-ices. } of its efficac 7. 
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COLLAR AND CUFF: HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 





